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The Intercollegian. 


The idea of giving a whole issue of this magazine to a discussion of “Facing Military Service” originated in a New 
England student committee meeting in Wesleyan University last fall. Of all issues affecting their personal lives, these 
students felt that the imminent call to military service was of the utmost importance. As they truly said, the national 
emergency affects women students as well as men, challenging all to rethink their personal attitudes and to make major 
adjustments in plans for career and marriage. The group formulated and then sent to us the topics which have evolved 
into the articles in this May issue. Leonard G. Clough, regional staff member, came from Boston to New York for two 
meetings with the Intercollegian Editorial Board and helped work out details of the plans. The Editors are grateful to 
him and to the students for their foresight and for the practical suggestions which have eventuated in this issue of 


—The Editors. 


GOING AND COMING 


& The office windows of the Student 
YMCA-YWCA-WSSF look toward majes- 
tic Mt. Hood, fifty miles away and domi- 
nating the horizon. The Pacific Northwest 
Region, served from this office, comprises 
an area 1,000 by 650 miles, with a popu- 
lation of only 5 million. It is less than a 
century since our four states were born: 
Oregon in 1859, Montana, Washington 
and Idaho in 1889 and 1890. The U. S. 
Directory of Higher Education lists 64 
colleges and universities in this region. Of these, 28 have Chris- 
tian Associations. In spite of the work of the early circuit riders, 
this sector of our country has the lowest church membership in 
ratio to the population. 


& In many colleges and universities the pendulum is swinging 
away from a disturbing isolationism. Students are catching a 
vision of the World Student Service Fund as a channel for a 
constructive approach to world problems. One student aptly 
phrased it for many when he said, “Working for WSSF is the 
best thing I have done in college.” Students are questioning 
the effectiveness of some campus chests and of rah-rah cam- 
paigns and are shifting to a sound educational process of tell- 
ing not only of material shortages but of the need for mutu- 
ality in understanding and sharing. Faculty members also are 
giving more adequate support to WSSF. 


p International events are on the increase in the PNW. One 
such program was the University of Washington YM-YW mem- 
oaeTt retreat which took the form of an International Folk 

Camp with 50 foreign students and 50 Y members gathered for 
three days of folk dancing, folk singing, foreign foods and good 
discussions over the Washington’s birthday week-end. At Ore- 
gon State College the Round Table (Student YMCA-YWCA), 
with the Cosmopolitan Club and the Peace Council, sponsored 
an International Week on “Technical Assistance, a Step 
Toward World Community,” with go speakers and a full sched- 
ule of meetings. 


B& There is evidence of a deepening concern for the place of 
the Christian religion on the campus. Faculty committees are 
studying the problem and giving leadership. Students and fac- 
ulty are questioning the lack of religion as well as the matter 
of poor organization. CAs are developing real religious pro- 
grams and discussion groups. The Religious Emphasis Week at 
the U of Oregon, “A Parliament of Religions,” presented a dif- 
ferent world religion each day, drawing unprecedented crowds 
ef more than a thousand. Students are still talking about it. 
On the discouraging side, many campuses in the PNW still 
have little or no Christian work. 


pm For the traveling staff this has been a year of tight travel 
schedules. The fall began with two WSSF conferences to which 
16 colleges sent representatives. Then came a “Y” Executive 
Committee meeting, Summer Conference Planning Committee 
and Summer Project Planning Committee meetings, and visits 
to 18 different campuses. 
—GLADYsS LAWTHER 
Portland, Oregon 
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Editorial 


FROM CAP AND GOWN TO KHAKI 


IN JUNE many seniors will discover that a diploma signifies graduation from college to army 
life—from cap and gown to khaki. This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN was prepared for and 
is dedicated to these young men. 


Although few college graduates would choose to interrupt their careers, defer graduate 
study and change marriage plans by entering military service, we are living at a time when 
such an interruption seems to be necessary. At least it is mandatory for all able-bodied men 
who are not pacifists or otherwise qualified for exemption. 


With the possible exception of students who have received ROTC training while in college, 
most seniors are unprepared for what lies ahead. Even those who have had ROTC training 
are not always psychologically or spiritually prepared. Authors of the articles in these pages 
were asked to keep this in mind as they wrote for those of you who are facing military service. 


Military service raises a number of fundamental questions every thinking man must 
ponder. What is the world struggle about? What difference does one’s attitude toward other 
people make? Jack Lewis (p. 7) says it’s as important for the outcome of this world struggle 
as our national policies are! Must one’s personal growth be retarded during a period of mili- 
tary service? Isn’t military life a no-man’s land in which life is trivial and morally unim- 
portant? Several writers in this issue share their personal experiences in wrestling with these 
questions. The answers are not easily found but are worth searching for. 


It is not the purpose of the authors of these articles to glorify or justify war. THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN believes, however, that for Christian young men a period of military service need 
not be a disastrous recess in life, nor a cause for declaring a moratorium on one’s Christian 
beliefs and ethics. It is part of life, and our Christian faith helps give meaning to it. 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, knowing that in the Lord your labor is not in vain. (1 Cor. 15:58) 


Leonard G. Clough 


Boston, Massachusetts 


those who believe that participation in war is justifiable in certain circumstances. We recommend 


| In March 1951 The Intercollegian examined the issues between those who take a pacifist position and ] 
reading the articles in that issue as background for the present discussion of “Facing Military Service.” 
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Facing Military Service 


As seen by 


A GRADUATING SENIOR ... A VETERAN OF KOREA. . . A TRAVELER IN EUROPE 


Decisions That 
Must Be Made 


By DICK ROE University of California ‘52; Co- 
Chairman of National Student Council of the 
YMCA and YWCA 


MANY of us today are faced with the 
possibility of either military training 
or a similar period of time spent as 
a conscientious objector, a_ period 
which threatens to be a waste of time 
and a disruption of our personal 
plans. 

My own situation is perhaps a typi- 
cal one. I am a senior at the Univer- 
sity of California. After graduation in 
June, I plan to be married and I hope 
to continue school at the Pacific 
School of Religion. But a call to mili- 
tary service may change these plans 
completely. Everyone who faces this 
possibility is confronted with the 
challenge to make it positive and 
constructive despite its inherently 
negative aspects. 

Realizing that there is no explicit 
Christian attitude toward war and 
military service, each of us must de- 
cide for himself how his conscience 
directs him to make his Christian wit- 
ness in this setting. Despite the hor- 
ror of war, should one accept military 
service as his Christian responsibility, 
because the aggression against which 
the war is directed is more sinful 
than war itself? Or should one make 
his witness by refusing to participate 
in war because it has become so 
destructive that all other considera- 
tions are overshadowed? 

When each of us has honestly faced 
these questions he must then seek to 
make his chosen course of action 
meaningful and useful. If my choice 
is military service, I must realize that 
it is potentially wasteful of time and 
destructive of personality. To pre- 
pare myself psychologically for it I 
must know how to spend my time 
most creatively, and I must learn 
more about the nature of military 
life. 


If my choice is that of a conscien- 
tious objector I must know the legal 
situation so that I can take the most 
positive stand. Should I put up a 
legal fight and serve a jail sentence if 
necessary, or should I try for worth- 
while service as a C.O.? I must also 
be aware of the psychological aspects 
of maintaining a position which is 
contrary to the majority of public 
opinion and which requires me to 
abandon my family responsibilities. 

My fiancee and I must then face 
still another question: Are we right 
in planning for our marriage, if I am 
called soon, or do the uncertainties 
make it advisable to postpone our 
marriage? 

There is no single course which 1s 
the Christian answer to these ques- 
tions. We must face the problems and 
resolve to make our Christian wit- 
ness no matter where we find our- 
selves. We shall need all the power 
and the resources of our faith to 
help us. In this critical time of world 
history intelligent and courageous 
Christian leadership is desperately 
needed. It is our responsibility to ac- 
cept the challenge and exert our en- 
ergies in the most constructive 
course of action we know, according 
to our understanding of the Will of 
God, gained through prayer and 
thought. 


When You’re In 


By a Veteran of Korea, just returned from a 
year of active service with the U. S. Marine 
Corps, which he entered after graduation from 
a U. S. university in 1950. His name is neces- 
sarily withheld here. 


WHAT can you expect when you 
are “in?” First you can expect a rig- 
orous and disciplined basic training, 
less severe for officers, but for all a 
period in which it pays dividends to 
shut up and quell your independent 
impulses and intellectual  resent- 
ments. 

After basic training you will prob- 
ably want to try for a specialty school. 


You will find the military a maze of 
occupational specialties like elec. 
tronics, supply, engineering, trans. 
portation, artillery, tanks, and of 
course, infantry. (If you are allowed 
to pick a specialty, choose one that 
interests you and not one that merely 
parallels your civilian pursuits.) 
Then you will be assigned duty on 
some barren post or on a ship that 
for months will be at sea or stationed 
in some remote port. There you will 
do work that may be interesting and 
may be boring. Sometime you will be 
sure to run into, in others if not 
yourself, the boredom that the mili- 
tary service often engenders, partly 
because many people must sit and 
wait so that the unit will be pre. 
pared for any eventuality. Here is 
your chance to catch up on that 
reading you have always wanted to 
do. Perhaps you can do a little sight- 
seeing, and certainly you will want to 
have your camera handy. 

Frequently you will run into the 
red tape, injustice, unnecessary paper 
work, and foul-ups for which the 
military is famous. Partly this is the 
result of stupidity—partly it is the 
inevitable result of the difficult job 
that must be done. But mostly the 
reasons may be found in the military 
system which is set up, necessarily, 
I’m afraid, so that it will work under 
any circumstances and no matter 
who the people involved are nor 
how inexperienced they are. One has 
little choice but to observe, to regret, 
to learn, and to try to do better. 

You will find that at times you are 
allowed to show no initiative and 
appallingly little originality, and that 
all must be sacrificed to stern disct- 
pline and complete uniformity. 
Somé of this is necessary—how much 
is essential is a long-argued question. 
But you will notice that the great 
fighting machines of history were 
extremely well disciplined: the Spar- 
tans, Caesar’s legions, the Prussian 
Guard, Hitler’s armies, the British 
Commandos, and the Marines in 
World War II. 
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As you rise to a position of re- 
gonsibility, you will find that suc- 
essful leadership is expected of you. 
you will wonder how to train those 
under you in leadership, and you will 
gnd yourself then in the middle of 
ane of the biggest of all military prob- 
ms. How can you, at one and the 
ame time, train a man in strict dis- 
ipline and for inspired leadership? 

You will find a tight caste system 
which separates officers from enlisted 
men, with a sharp class system which 
separates rank from rank within the 
wo castes. Rank is automatically 
meant to mean respect and to the 
non-military man this will often seem 
grossly incongruous. Between the two 
castes you will find that the tradition 
forbids any except the most formal of 
relations. A captain and a corporal 
who are brothers or old friends must 


not have a drink together, except in 
private or somewhere far off where 
they are not known and if they are 
out of uniform. There is no social 
intercourse at all between the castes. 
Lt. Jones must see his best friend Pvt. 
Brown in his office but should avoid 
inviting him home todinner. In times 
like these when the military forces 
are expanding, these barriers tend to 
break down somewhat so that some 
things that “the Book” frowns upon 
are nevertheless being done. 

You will always notice the partly 
humorous, partly serious rivalry and 
resentment between the regular who 
is following his military profession, 
and the reserve who is on temporary 
duty. One calls the other a disgrace 
to the service and the other returns 
the compliment with “Incredibly 
blind and pompous.” But when 


“Beautiful view. Is there one for the enlisted men?” 
(Cartoon by Bill Mauldin; copyright 1944; United Feature Syndicate, Inc.) 
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things are rough both will fight side 
by side with the same determination 
and spirit. 

From day to day you will run into 
men from every part of our country 
and every walk of life. These en- 
counters can be fascinating experi- 
ences. Make the most of them. 

Of course you may find yourself 
some day in actual combat. ‘Then 
again you may not get into combat, 
for even in time of war an extremely 
small percentage of the personnel ac- 
tually engages in fighting. It takes 
eighty thousand men in the States to 
keep one division of twenty thousand 
at the front, and even in a front line 
division less than a fourth are in 
combat. ‘The others are as safe as they 
would be at home driving a car. If 
some day you do find yourself in 
combat, in the heart of a real war, 
you will see extreme physical hard- 
ships, intensified human and _ spir- 
itual relationships, a great deal of 
blood and horror, fright, and vicious- 
ness, and you will learn what kind 
of a man you really are. If you come 
out with anything short of a crip- 
pling physical or mental wound you 
will be forever glad that you had to 
go through it and forever hopetul 
that you and your loved ones may 
never have to go through it again. 
Your return to civilization will be 
one of the greatest joys of your life 
and you will find that the experi- 
ence has probably been infinitely 
harder on your parents or wife than 
it was on you. 


While the 
World Watches 


By HARRY E. SMITH, who has participated in 
several international student conferences in 
Europe. 


HUNDREDS of thousands of stu- 
dents will graduate this spring and 
enter military service. “We don’t 
need to think—all decisions are made 
for us.” This is a dangerous assump- 
tion. 

Let’s take a look at some of the 
limits and possibilities of our deci- 
sion-making, through the eyes of stu- 
dents from other countries. 

We might stand before a psycho- 
logical mirror. It is not an ordinary 
one but more like a distorted car- 
nival mirror which reflects our 
images, not as we think we are, but 
as non-Americans see us. 
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“It's often easier to be a Christian 
student in the Eastern Zone of Ger- 
many than in the United States,” 
said a student from East Germany 
during a meeting in Europe last sum- 
mer. “Here the choices are black and 
white; you're either a_ confessing 
Christian or you're not. In America 
there are many greys between the 
black and white alternatives. You 
must choose not only your Christian 
contession, but what this confession 
means in terms of political action, 
vocational decision, and economic 
choice.” The mirror thus indicates 
that we have a unique freedom to 
choose—whether we will join the 
regular army or the reserves, be con- 
scientious objectors or participants, 
apply tor ministerial deferments or. 
wait for the draft. Even in the serv- 
ice there are live alternatives in how 
we will use leisure time, leave time, 
our chance to go to Officers Candi- 
date School. 

But the mirror also indicates that 
though we are free to act, we do not 
have the freedom not to act. Our in- 
volvement with others makes inde- 
cision itself an act of decision, and 
there is no such thing as the with- 
drawn “neutral” who can call “time 
out” on decision, either in college or 
in military service. 

As we look closer at the mirror we 
see that it reflects an image of false 
indecision and lack of conviction. In 
the closing session of a study confer- 
ence in Michigan last summer, a stu- 
dent from Berlin stood and read 
from the New Testament. “I know 
your works; you are neither cold nor 
hot. Would that you were cold or 
hot! So, because you are lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
you out of my mouth.” (Rev. 3:15) 
We spent the rest of the night trying 
to interpret what he had meant, 
whether this had been a criticism of 
the Bible study we had done, or of 
American students for their lack of 
conviction, The student would not 


say why he had read the passage, but 
what he had read seemed to many of 
us a fair indictment of contemporary 
American students. 

Another look in this mirror in 
which we see ourselves not as we 
wish, but as others see us, adds the 
detail that because of a lack of con- 
viction—the kind that let the No- 
vember 5, 1951 issue of Time label 
us ‘“‘the silent generation’’—we accept 
things with resignation. After partici- 
pating in five Religious Emphasis 
Weeks in American colleges, Alan 
Walker of Australia recorded his re- 
actions in the Christian Century 
(January 16, 1952). He observed that 
among American students “‘radical- 
ism seems to be in eclipse . . . there is 
an amazing absence of hope. . . and 
resignation is more apparent than 
bitterness.” We need but tabulate 
the sighs of “what's the use” in the 
student union or after term grades 
are out to know that resignation 1s 
fast becoming our most distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

This same thing was stated more 
graphically last summer. “Are all 
American youth nihilists?” we were 
asked by a student pastor in Berlin. 
“Nihilists, like in Norman Mailer’s 
book, The Naked and the Dead,’ he 
explained. Reluctant to accept such 
an “un-American” sounding adjec- 
tive as descriptive of our college gen- 
eration, we proceeded to answer him 
with a number of pictures of Ameri- 
can life, both good and bad. We cited 
the student panic about the draft in 
October 1951, McCarthyism, the 
work of the NAACP in the South, the 
basketball scandals, student protests 
about loyalty oaths. When we had 
finished, he nodded and said, “Yes, 
if what you say is true, they are like 
Mailer said.” This is an exaggeration, 
but it is part of the image in the 
mirror. 

The image indicates among other 
things that there are all too few of 
us who have been able to look into 


a mirror to gain objectivity, Many 
students have spent six weeks jpn 
Europe, perhaps, but have: returned 
defensive and proud, and still no 
asking the right questions. A French 
student remarked on this. “How can 
your Student Christian Associations 
talk about salvation when American 
students don’t know what they need 
to be saved from? They don’t seem 
to recognize that the very culture 
around them is crumbling. And 
some of them still think that every 
day in every way things will get bet. 
ter and better, and America will get 
stronger and stronger.” 

This process of looking into the 
mirror and seeing ourselves as others 
see us is not only interesting but ter. 
rifying. It makes us shift our gaze 
from the struggle in Korea or the 
revolution in Cuba back to America 
and the approaching election. We are 
forced to look again at our own de¢j- 
sions about military service, summer 
jobs, and our everyday choices as stu. 
dents. Though there is no one “party 
line’ reaction to American students, 
our reflected image indicates that we 
do not act in isolation as Tri Delts or 
Californians or Americans. Rather, 
our decisions involve, influence, and 
evoke response from peoples around 
the world. The reflection also indi- 
cates that our actions are not be. 
tween the right and the wrong, 
whether to go with the good guys or 
the bad guys, or whether to be a sol- 
dier or a student. 

There are many relative alterna- 
tives before us. The realization of this 
drives us to search for some standard 
or conviction which is not relative. 
We are pushed back to our faith, 
which no longer can be used as a 
“thou shalt not’’ escape from deci- 
sion, but must be used as a standard 
which gives meaning to our decisions. 
This Christian faith places our dect- 
sions in a context of responsibility— 
to ourselves, our community, and to 


God. 
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Military Years 


Creative Years 


W. JACK LEWIS 


YOUR months or years of military 
service need not be wasted. In fact, 
they can be for you a definitely crea- 
tive experience, a time of real growth 
in wisdom, knowledge, understand- 
ing, a time of helpfulness and service, 
beyond the call of duty. 

Of course, ain’t necessarily so.” 
You can live lower than a snake’s 
belly and utterly ruin your life (not 
to mention other lives) in a couple 
of years with the army, navy, or ma- 
rine corps. It all depends. 

First, it depends on what you 
bring into the military with you. 
Many of us who worked closely with 
men in a personal way during World 
War II observed that most fellows 
who entered military service tended 
to double their speed in whatever di- 
rection they were going before they 
entered. There were exceptions, but 
the observation still goes. If you 
come from a background where you 
have known the love of parents, the 
companionship of good friends, the 
influence of interested teachers, the 
love of God, the warmth of fellow- 
ship within a church, and a personal 
relationship with your pastor, then 
there is every likelihood that you will 
continue to grow in the direction in 
which you’ve been started. Or, you 
may be the kind of guy who “does 
what comes naturally.” That is, you 
may have no real roots to your faith 
in God or any solid basis for moral 
conduct. You may be so weak-willed 
that you’re afraid not to do what 
everybody else is doing. 

Maybe you've just been waiting 
for the time to get away from folks 
who know you, to try out a few 
things on your own. Parents and 
iriends and “respectable” citizens 
can be an awful drag on a guy who 
leels his oats and has a yen to sow 
afew wild ones. Funny thing about 
wild oats, though. No sooner are they 
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sown than you start praying for a 
crop failure. That's like jumping off 
the Empire State Building and about 
half way down start praying that 
you'll only bounce. 

Let’s put it this way. You can find 
what you are looking for during 
your years in military service. It’s 
just as true in service as out that 
“the thing that gets your attention 
gets you.” 

If it’s liquor and women you're in- 
terested in, then they'll get you, 
brother, and in no uncertain terms, 


regardless of the prior claims ot wile, 
sweetheart, parents, friends or the 
Lord himself. Nobody's going to 
spoon-feed or wetnurse you in the 
service. You can live like an animal, 
feeding the tapeworm of your desires. 
You can say “What the Hell!” and 
look at your years of required mili- 
tary service as lost time—and just 
vegetate, morally, spiritually, men- 
tally. But if you do, you'll let pass 
one of the greatest opportunities for 
growth toward true maturity that 
will ever come your way. 


“Did ya ever see so many furriners, Joe?” 
(Cartoon by Bill Mauldin; copyright 1944; United Feature Syndicate, Inc.) 
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Opportunity—in military life? 
Yes, terrific opportunity, if you will 
use it. Aside from military drill 
which can and should help you get in 
tip-top physical condition, and aside 
from whatever special training is 
available to you in line with your 
aptitude and capabilities, there are 
many Opportunities to make your 
“tour of duty” a creative experience. 

At least three principal areas of 
opportunity confront you in military 
service: 

A constructive use of leisure 
time on post, ship or station; 


Considerate and responsible be- 
havior off duty, in public and in 
private; 


The chance to know and to un- 
derstand other countries and 


peoples. 


MAKE IT PLANNED LEISURE 

The way you use your leisure time 
in service can make or break you. 
You'll have more time on your hands 
than you figured. What to do with 
it? That depends where you are and 
what’s cooking, but the chances are 
vour time will be spent between read- 
ing, writing, entertainment, athletics, 
and ‘“‘canned” social life. You can’t 
be “out on the town” every minute 
you're off duty. How will you use 
those tree hours on Post or Station? 

Unless you actually plan the con- 
structive use of your leisure, you'll 
wind up your military service with 
the discovery that it all went down 
the drain. Your mind will either be 
warped or starved if, for example, 
your leisure time reading consists of 
a glut of comic books, passion plays 
and lurid literature—for “men” and 
morons only. Most military establish- 
ments have pretty good libraries. 
Your chaplain is a good man to ad- 
vise you about what is available and 
readable in fact, fiction, science, his- 
tory and religion. 

Writing regularly to family and 
friends is another mighty construc- 
tive use of leisure time, especially 
when you learn to get away from 
“small talk’’ and put your deeper 
thoughts into words. If you are read- 
ing judiciously in different fields, you 
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will be able atter a while to begin to 
put down on paper thoughts, com- 
ments, and conclusions which you 
can share in your letters to your cor- 
respondents. You will be amazed at 
the depth and clarity of your own 
thinking after only a few months of 
careful reading and thoughtful writ- 
ing. Your interest will be quickened 
in any number of avenues that were 
formerly blind alleys to you. “Shoot- 
ing the breeze’ with your shipmates 
or buddies can be transtormed from 
fruitless bull-sessions tor the “pool- 
ing of ignorance” to fruitful discus- 
sions which lead to a meeting of 
minds, an examination of issues, a 
willingness to hear another's view- 
point with respect. The outcome of 
these sessions, too, can be committed 
to writing, and you will find a new 
enthusiasm welling up inside you to 
study, read, think, write, discuss. 

The objectives of a general edu- 
cation in a free society, according to 
the Harvard report, are to enable the 
student “to think effectively, to com- 
municate thought, to make relevant 
judgments, to discriminate among 
values.” With four years of college 
behind most of you who read these 
words, you will have an unparalleled 
opportunity of fulfilling these objec- 
tives in your own lives during your 
military service, IF—and it is a big 
IF—you carefully budget your time 
to make room for study, work, play, 
worship, each in proportion 
which you alone can determine, ac- 
cording to the need which you see in 
yourself. 

Actually, you are probably weakest 
in the area of the last two objectives, 
principally because our American 
colleges are not at present equipped 
with trained teachers, curriculum, 
know how, or permission to provide 
the type of education drawn from 
the rich Judaeo-Christian heritage 
which enabled our forefathers to 
make relevant judgments and dis- 
criminate among values. ‘Therefore, 
one of the greatest uses of leisure- 
time is the study of your Bible in the 
light of modern scholarship. Study 
the roots of your faith so that you 
can come to see who God is, and what 
difference Jesus Christ makes to your 
life and your relationship to God and 
the guys in your barracks and to 
those fellows whose skin pigment has 
a different coloring than yours. And 
as you get those roots of faith down 
deeper and deeper, the fruits of your 
faith will begin to show in your con- 


versation, your letters, your activities 
and you will see that the thing tha 
is getting your attention is really 
getting you. 

This kind of use of leisure-time 
operates in a far-reaching way, be. 
cause it operates at the level of mo 
tive and decision. It involves the 
kind of books to read, the kind of 
girl to date, life’s work, life’s mate, 
or life’s purpose. Your home-towp 
pastor or your service chaplain wij] 
gladly serve as advisor-tutor-coup. 
selor in this area of your need, } 
can be a deeply creative experience 
for you. 

Leisure-time in military service 
offers options in all departments of 
human interest and activity, from 
the lowest to the highest right on up 
the ladder, but inevitably there wij] 
be a correlation between the rung of 
leisure-time usage you choose and 
the rung you will cling to later jp 
lite. 

BE RESPONSIBLE IN BEHAVIOR 

Now to deal with the second area 
of opportunity—public and _ private 
conduct away from the military estab. 
lishment. This is where some sery- 
icemen use their freedom responsibly 
and others very loosely. 

Last year in England I had a re. 
vealing experience with four Ameri. 
can airmen on a train trom Cam 
bridge to London. ‘They were four 
drunken, obscene men who were re. 
garded by many spectators as bone 
fide representatives of America and 
her way of life. The airmen seemed 
to think that Britain was a satellite 
of the USA and that our army was an 
occupation force. Surely, no amount 
of diplomatic activity by our State 
Department can undo the damage 
wrought by such irresponsible indi 
viduals. 

Unfortunately, this was no isolated 
incident. The next day a Cambridge 
chaplain told me of his almost iden- 
tical experience. I have frequently 
discussed similar  embarrassments 
with others who have encountered 
grassroots saboteurs of confidenct 
and good will. 

Your opportunity as a servicemal 
for creative experience in responsible 
behavior is practically unlimited. 
You can be America’s finest inter 
preter and by so doing you can ret 
der your country a service even great 
er, in the long run, than your mili- 
tary function. You need to be well 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Marry NOW 
WAIT 


KATHLEEN ABBOTT JARRELL 


? 


HERE you are, your diploma in 
hand, summons from Uncle Sam in 
your vest-pocket, and the girl you're 
engaged to gazing wistfully into 
vour eyes. 

To marry now, or to wait? That is 
the question which at the moment is 
(eating more furrows senior 
brows than final exams ever achieved. 

A good marriage is the richest hu- 
man relationship God has created, 
and nobody in his right mind wants 
to miss it, but there are other kinds 
to which our divorce courts testify. 

Any marriage is a hazardous ven- 
ture. Military service is hazardous, 
KATHLEEN ABBOTT JARRELL has spoken to 
ond written for many groups, over the years, on 
questions related to relationships between men 
and women. In World War Il she was a USO 


Director; currently she is Executive Director 
of the YWCA in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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too. Marriage plus impending mill- 
tary service is hazard in a double 
dose, which should not be taken 
without first shaking thoroughly to 
assure a proper distribution of the 
facts. 

It is not an easy choice, and let us 
hope you do not make a decision be- 
neath a campus moon with stardust 
in your eyes. Let us hope you will 
wait until next Saturday morning, 
say, when you and your girl may bor- 
row a car for an inspection tour of 
the nearest military base. 

The base will be “out” and _iso- 
lated. ‘That calls right off for a car, 
for less than half the bases have Fam- 
ily Quarters, and reveille sounds at 
the crack of dawn for off-the-base 
married men along with the rest. 

Next, explore the matter of hous- 
ing. Buy a local newspaper and run 
down the “for rents.”’ Visit the rental 
agencies listed in the telephone book. 
For leads, go to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the YMCA, the YWCA. 
Consult the minister of your denom1- 
nation. 

The rentals you will see and the 
prices asked for them will seem 
equally incredible. But if you do 
stumble upon a miracle—decent liv- 
ing quarters at a rental you can af- 
ford within commuting distance—re- 


member it will be only a temporary 
home. You, yourself, will be a tem- 
porary resident, and the problem of 
finding decent living quarters must 
be faced again and again in other 
congested communities. 


IF YOU MARRY NOW 


For the present you must put aside 
the dream lovers have dreamed since 
time began—a home of their own, 
to cherish and develop as the years 
go by. That dream is the very basis 
of our civilization. 

If you marry now, your problem 
will be how and where to park that 
dream, to keep it safe amid the con- 
fusion of dingy apartments and 
share-the-bath arrangements which 
will mark the span of your military 
service. 

Your wife will need to learn how 
to manage with other women’s ill- 
assorted crockery and dull butcher 
knives, and not fall into permanently 
careless homemaking habits. 

But sketchy housekeeping isn’t the 
only pitfall for energetic young 
wives. From the crack of dawn until 
your return that night is a long, 
lonely stretch. Her bottled-up ener- 
gies may develop into chronic rest- 
lessness. Other service wives are bot- 
tled up too, and it’s easy to start 
gadding and gossiping and compar- 
ing notes—a very bad business which 
may cause uncomfortable moments 
for husbands (including you) who 
have been overly talkative concern- 
ing military affairs. 

Your wile a gad and a gossip? 
Never! She’s not the type. Then 
there’s a special little pitfall await- 
ing her: ingrowing emotions from 
constant reading and radioing—and 
thinking too much, mostly about 
you. 


“Wonderlul,” you beam—and it 
may be fine at first, until she gets 
fixed ideas, such as the worst assign- 
ments being reserved for you, and the 
captain not appreciating your tal- 
ents, and your promotions not com- 
ing through on schedule. 

These pitfalls are not inevitable, 
but it takes rare maturity to avoid 
them. One does not _ necessarily 
change personality upon donning a 
uniform or marrying a man who 
wears one. You don’t have to make 
the common mistake of alienating 
yourselves from civilian life, just be- 
cause you are “in the service” for a 
while. 

The communities near your vari- 
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ous assignments will be fundamen- 
tally the same as the one “back 
home.” There will be churches, and 
schools, and social agencies and pub- 
lic libraries crying out to be used. 
And every one of these institutions 
can make good use of the extra time 
your wife has on her hands. Actu- 
ally, there is no better way to keep 
yourselves in touch with those values 
which your coming turn at military 
service seeks to preserve. 

Whether your stay be long or short, 
and whether or not you participate 
in the community life, you can, at 
least, be interested! 

It is an exciting experience to find 
out what makes a community tick: 
why it is so retarded or progressive, 
what human interest stories hide 


under the ancient community eye- | 


sores, which personalities gave the 
peculiar place names to the town. 
Never before has there been such a 
widespread opportunity for living 
geography, for objective evaluation 
of democracy in action and of social 
forces in evolution. ‘Today you can 
live many things that college profes- 
sors are obliged to teach from books. 
But unless you are above average, 
you'll find yourself pulling out of a 
community and recalling it only as 
the place where you had to walk 
four blocks to the bus line each 
morning before dawn with the sound 
of a leaky water faucet still dripping 
in your ears. . 

Your new assignment may be half 
or all the way across the continent. 
Uncle Sam will get you there—but 
where is the money coming from for 
your wife’s expenses? Shall she fol- 
low immediately and stay at a hotel 
until you get settled? Or should she 
go back home until you find a place 
to live? The second of these alterna- 
tives means extra travel fare, but 
some saving on rent and grocery bills. 

Later, you will get orders for a 
destination which excludes your wife. 
Then she goes home to her folks, or 
your folks, for the bleak months you 
must spend apart. But not even her 
folks are her family anymore; you 
are her family! Your letters (which 
don’t always arrive on schedule) 
must be shared with her parents, 
almost down to the dearest endear- 
ment, for they are ravenous for news 
from you. Their over-solicitude puts 
her marriage into a goldfish bowl in 
the center of the living-room table. 
She resents this and she resents their 
eternal loving advice. She feels like a 
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heel, tor hers are the most wonder- 
ful parents in the world. Why can’t 
they see that she has grown up! 

And her letters to you. How pre- 
cious—and exasperating they are. 
Comes mail call, and a letter from 
her. You can scarcely wait to open it. 
Slowly the grin evaporates from your 
face. She’s answering yours of two 
weeks ago, when you were grovelling 
in the muck of sorry-for-yourselfness. 
Two weeks hence you'll receive the 
answer to the one you posted today: 
it will be gay and full of chatter 
about inconsequentials back home. 
Let us hope that you'll be in a gay 
mood then, or you may be asking 
vourself why she isn’t missing you 
as much as she should. 

At last your military stint is over 
and you're glad and proud and a bit 
confused—unless a job “with a fu- 
ture” is all ready and waiting for 
you. 

Maybe your wife has been working 
since you went away and there’s a 
nest-egg to tide things over until you 
make the right job connection. Her 
job is good and she likes it, and she 
wonders if a vacation of two weeks 
to celebrate your homecoming 
wouldn't be wiser than quitting out- 
right, just in case. It’s a sensible idea, 
but how does it set with your lord- 
and-master emotions, to have the lit- 
tle wife make the living while you 
twiddle your thumbs? Heck! any job 
is better than that, so you snatch up 
a wrong one to preserve your “self 
respect.” 

On the other hand, you may be 
coming home not only to a wife but 
to your little son you haven't seen 
since he was two months old—or 
maybe not at all except in photo- 
graphs. A little son who stares at you 
with solemn eyes and takes up an in- 


ordinate amount of his mother, 
time until you get adjusted to it, jf 
you ever do. With necessity under. 
mining your self-confidence, yoy 
gratefully clutch at the first job jp 
sight—and spend the rest of your 
life dreaming of what might haye 
been. 


AND IF YOU DON’T MARRY 

But just suppose that you and your 
girl decide to “‘play it safe” and wait. 

You may drift apart. You might 
have done so anyway. You'll never 
really know. 

You may, because of widely varying 
experiences, grow apart. Grow apart 
without even realizing it until you 
are brought face to face with each 
other and your postponed marriage, 
This experience is a real dilemma! 

And she may change her mind 
while you are away and marry the 
4F on the college faculty, or the 
chap who finished his military sery. 
ice about the time yours began. If 
this happens you will be fighting 
mad, or it may set you to carrying a 
torch, or to bouncing on the re. 
bound, or to carving out a brilliant 
career, according to your particular 
type of reaction. 

Or you may come home, after hav- 
ing done yourself mighty proud in 
your service to your country, to find 
awaiting you the most wonderful girl 
in the world and to have the grand 
experience of planning together for 
marriage, home and children. 


IT’S THE KIND OF PERSON YOU ARE 

To marry now, or to wait? 

No one can rightfully tell you 
which you should do. 

But any thoughtful person who 
has been over the road can tell you 
that whatever happens is up to you, 
and that the success of your marriage 
now or later will not depend upon 
how madly in love you are at the 
moment, nearly so much as upon the 
kind of people you are now, and 
what you were like before you fell 
in love. 

“Service marriages’ are basically 
like other marriages—and rugged is 
the road for those who are in such a 
rush for the shining hour that they 
fail to read the fine print at the bot- 
tom of the page before signing on the 
dotted line. Like any other contract, 
marriage depends for its success on 
the integrity, the maturity, the hu- 
mility, and the sense of humor of the 
individuals who enter into it. 
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The Bible, Resource Live 


~ RATIONS FOR DIFFICULT DAYS 


ALFRED C. PAYNE 


ONE important ration isn’t usually 
obtained in the mess hall, although 
it is just as free as a dog tag and much 
smaller than a breakfast K ration. 
Unlike the latter, the more you feed 
upon it, the more you have left next 
time you’re hungry. Yes, I mean the 
Bible—a book which has been stand- 
ard equipment for armed services 
since the time when the invention of 
gun powder led to the prediction 
that weapons had become so destruc- 
tive that nations no longer could af- 
ford to make war. 


NERVOUS IN THE SERVICE? 

In “A Sleep for Prisoners,” the 
supra-national drama by Christo- 
pher Fry, one of the soldiers answers 
the question: “Where am I?” with 
the reply, which applies to every- 
body these days, “You're in a sort of 
universe and in a bit of a fix!” 

It’s a wise person who recognizes 
the situation he’s in, but it takes a 
far wiser one to do the right thing 
about it. Here the Bible comes to 
our rescue, because it describes bet- 
ter than any other book just how man 
gets into such messes, and what the 
requirements are to get out, and 
what can be expected when the cur- 
rent situation gives way to another. 

To be specific, our armed services 
are doing more than any nation ever 
has before to supply the material 
needs of its men. They try, within the 
limitations of a secular society, to 
meet the spiritual needs, too. But 
when an individual suddenly finds 
himself in a different culture, with 
different standards, different authori- 
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ties, and different goals, he needs 
something that all the chaplains, 
USO shows, and letters from home 
fail to provide. True, these vital ef- 
forts may break the monotony, ease 
the moral shocks, temporarily re- 
move temptations, and camouflage 
the brutality, confusion, and anonym- 
ity which characterize war, even at 
its best; but they do not provide an- 
swers to a free soul who has the right, 
and the duty, to keep asking himself, 
Why? 
THE “FITTEST” HAS SURVIVED 

The Bible has a way of providing 
an answer to anyone who asks the 
right questions in the right way. 
When MacArthur and Eisenhower 
pay their respects to the importance 
of the Bible for servicemen, they are 
merely following a precedent set by 
George Washington, who ordered 
20,000 copies for his troops in 1777. 
As timeless as any of the Great Books, 
it is as timely as the newest issue of 
“Stars and Stripes.’ As a ration that 
provides food for the spirit, it offers 
guidance for the lost, courage for 
the downhearted, strength for the 
weak, companionship for the lonely, 
and inspiration for the disillusioned. 
Armies may still move on their stom- 
achs, but their men still think with 
their minds, and they require spir- 
itual sustenance for their souls. 


OFF LIMITS 

Before you get the idea that the 
Bible is some sort of vitamin tablet, 
let’s keep the record straight. It isn’t 
any easier to be a disciplined Bible 
student than it is to roll out at 
reveille after a night maneuver. 
Although its contents hold the truth 


for society as well as individuals, it 
can't be absorbed by the process of 
osmosis, even when worn next to the 
heart. 

This suggests a few functions the 
Bible is not intended for—what an 
old sergeant calls “improper proce- 
dure.’ The first of these is, the Bible 
doesn’t have a slick formula for any 
and all occasions. It does say that the 
Bible can not be used like a slide- 
rule, any more than that the Chris- 
tian God can be made into a push- 
button deity. And, second, the Bible 
is not a crutch. It is not an excuse for 
avoiding responsibility to your neigh- 
bor and community. If you read the 
Bible intelligently, it will make you 
more of a participant than a recluse 
and your daily witness will encourage 
others to want something that you 
have which they have missed. Read- 
ing the Good Book shouldn’t excuse 
you from policing up the area when 
your turn comes around. 

And third, the Bible isn’t in- 
tended to bolster your pet opinions, 
even if they happen to be correct. 
The Bible is concerned with what 
God is like and what man should be. 


ALFRED C. PAYNE was a Captain in the 
Battle of the Bulge in World War Il. Is now 
Executive Secretary of the University of Pitts- 
burgh YMCA. 
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come. This doesn’t make it a silent 
supporter of any particular form of 
government, political party, racial 
group, or personal privilege. 


GET THE “BIG PICTURE” 

In a military campaign, it’s impor- 
tant for the individual soldier to 
know what he’s fighting for or against; 
and he should have an idea of the sig- 
nificance of the struggle in the whole 
scheme of things. In academic circles, 
this is called a sense of history. The 
Bible is a vital resource in this area 
because it explains contemporary 
events in the light of what has hap- 
pened many times before. More than 
that, it gives us a clearer view of 
what man’s destiny is and a better 
perspective on the part we play in it. 

This perspective can be very sober- 
ing. It makes us view various slogans 
with tongue in cheek. It provides a 
healthy reaction to the naive opti- 


mism which prompts us to get aboard 
the latest idea which offers a panacea. 
It keeps the glamorous side of war 
from obscuring its horror and injus- 
tice. 

More important yet, the Bible 
helps a man in service to transcend 
the hatreds which war, by its nature, 
creates. And, not only do we get a 
better glimpse of God’s will and pur- 
pose for nations, but we find that 
the Bible provides a mirror for our 
own inner being. We can then rec- 
ognize the hypocrisy of pointing a 
finger at other nations or other 
persons because we have seen what is 
in our own hearts and lives. 


WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? 

When we see ourselves in the per- 
spective of eternity, we tend to worry 
less about inconsequential things. By 
accepting the Bible as an instrument 
through which we can see what God 


is trying to do, we know a little 
more about what we ourselves should 
be doing. It is thus a sacred book. 

In these days of turmoil and yp. 
certainty, the Bible shows us that we 
can have renewed faith in God’s pur- 
pose and even a greater knowledge of 
his “‘will.”” It comes alive in Crises, 
and has a particular relevance for 
our needs and circumstances. The 
man in service, if he avails himself of 
this resource for abundant living, 
will see that he is more than a serja] 
number, that the worth of his com. 
panions is more than mere rank can 
signify, and that he himself has an 
important role to play in God’s plan. 

The quartermaster will see that 
you have whatever is necessary to live 
on; there will be no lack of effort to 
give you something to live for; but 
the Bible will provide the most ade. 
quate resource for something to 
live by. 


2. 


HOW TO USE THE NEW TESTAMENT 


DRYDEN LINSLEY PHELPS 


THERE are many authentic anec- 
dotes of people who have opened the 
pages of a book for one reason or an- 
other and suddenly, like the man 
who stumbled on a gold mine, found 
buried treasure. For instance, the 
Boston Browning Society printed and 
distributed to soldiers neat little edi- 
tions of Browning for the Trenches. 
Many a man told me he had time 
and opportunity to read those poems 
over and over again. Their very depth 
and difficulty provoked concentration 
and thought. Hours of stark bore- 
dom and discomfort were torgotten 
in the exploration of a new kind of 
beauty and truth of human nature 
in the tussle with Browning's none- 
too-easy language and meter. 
Digging into the resources of the 
New Testament will be the same way. 
It is packed with human nature: 
mean human nature and sublime 
human nature. It makes a man think. 
It makes a man feel. And when he 
begins to think for himself, and 
when deep feelings are stirred, life is 
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quickened. Things take on meaning. ~ 


He begins to notice people and how 
they act, and why. His observations 
are sharpened. He has ideas to turn 
over in his mind as he marches along, 
or waits. He begins asking questions 
of himself, and of the things that 
happen around him. He questions 
his companions and soon finds one 
or two who are also living this kind 
of exciting interior life: a drama of 
the mind that does not deaden or iso- 
late but enlivens because it makes 
things and people real and necessary. 

Reading the New Testament, not 
by rule but when he feels like it, 
raises all kinds of questions about 
the meaning of life and the signifi- 
cance of religion. It is exciting to ask 
questions. Suppose a man’s immedi- 
ate problem is sex. He will glance 
rapidly through the New Testament 
on the sharp lookout for any clue. 
He will strike a passage like this one 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mat- 
thew 5): 


You have been taught the law: ‘You must 
not commit adultery.’ But | tell you that any- 
one who looks at a woman with adulterous de- 
sire has already committed adultery in his 


heart. If your eye causes you to sin, tear it out 
and throw it away, for it is better to lose a port 
of your body than the whole of it. And if your 
hand causes you to sin, cut it off and throw it 
away; it is better to lose a part of your body 
than the whole. 


Now any thoughtful person, taking 
a steady and careful look at this pas- 
sage, will have an unusual experience 
it he asks a few questions. In the 
Middle Ages it was generally sup- 
posed that these words were Jesus’ 
condemnation of sex and sex desire. 
Is that the real point of the passage? 
Exactly what is Jesus driving at? 
What picture of the moral or im- 


DRYDEN L. PHELPS taught religion to univer- 
sity students in China for many years os © 
missionary of the American Baptist Convention. 
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moral situation in Jesus’ day do these 
words give? Different from ours, or 
about the same? And then, Does this 
passage touch me? If so, how must I 
change? Other relevant questions will 
occur, such as, If physical sex desire 
naturally forces itself into one’s con- 
scious thought, by what method can 
it be satisfactorily controlled? Or, 
What is the harm in entertaining sex 
desire and the thoughts that arise 
from it, to oneself and to others, if 
one keep them to oneself? 

Or read John 8:2-11. How do you 
tap the resources of a story like this? 
What was the difference between the 
common moral standard of that day, 
and Jesus’ attitude? How would. one 
define “sin” here in Jesus’ terms? 
What bearing does this passage have 
on a double standard of sex for men 
and women? 

One can go through the records 
of Jesus’ life and teaching in the 
Gospels and then through the letters 
of Paul, seeking references to any 
particular personal problem, and the 
solutions offered. This is an absorb- 
ing search. It does have the limita- 
tions of subjectivity. There is the 
tendency to read into the passage 
one’s own condition, thrust upon the 
original incident or words one’s own 
interpretation, and thus diminish the 
full force of what the paragraph or 
story might more objectively illu- 
mine. But who is to dictate to us 
how we shall read Shakespeare and 
find ourself in Othello and Touch- 
stone? 


But there is a more fruitful way of 
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exploring the resources of the New 
Testament: more fruitful because 
it does not manhandle the original 
historical event, but allows that event 
to be grasped in all the realism of its 
original context, so that the full im- 
pact may be felt. To any teaching or 
incident one should put the ques- 
tion, So far as one can gather from 
the text available, what actually hap- 
pened? Most incidents and teaching 
reveal a sharp contrast of ideas. Well, 
just what is Jesus saying, and why? 
Put such questions to every partici- 
pant in the drama. After such spade- 
work has been done, one may probe 
his own day, and his own self with 
queries like these, What difference 
would it make to “my way of life” if 
Jesus’ standards were applied? In the 
areas of religion? social relations? In 
politics? In economics? What would 
happen in my own life if I were to 
live religiously as Jesus did? 

Paul, the other great figure of the 
New Testament, found out. He said 
it was simply going from death to 
life. Ihe tremendous energy of this 
lite-principle, always breaking 
through his explanations with a kind 
of ecstacy of excitement, illumines all 
the facets of his personality and ca- 
reer. Paul is the counterfoil of Jesus. 
He repays close study of his person- 
ality and career. 

But to return to Jesus. Things kept 
exploding around him. These explo- 
sive flashes illumine with dazzling 
clarity the realtiy of men and wom- 
en, of good and evil (for white light 
makes black shadows visible), of God 
and destiny. 

Jesus in the solitude of the moun- 
tains, confronted three questions in 
the light of the decision at his bap- 
tism. What was the nature of those 
questions in Jesus’ day (Matthew 4 
and Luke 4); and what are their 
counterparts today? To what extent 
do Jesus’ answers then have rele- 
vance today? 

After these two basic experiences, 
events began to snowball with a 
breathless pace. Jesus was caught in 
one situation alter another, and mo- 
mentarily extricated himself by— 
prayer. (Mark 1: 35-39). 


Early the next morning, long before daylight, 
Jesus rose and went away to a lonely place. He 
was praying there when Simon and his compan- 
ions found him, and said, “Everybody is looking 
for you.” But Jesus replied, “Let us go else- 
where to neighboring country towns so that | 
may preach there also, for this is the purpose 
for which | came.” So he went throughout Gali- 
lee, teaching in the meeting-halls. 


To grasp the force of Jesus’ way of 
praying, one should analyze the im- 
mediately preceding events which 
forced him to prayer. What new 
move did he decide? What function 
did prayer seem to play in Jesus’ 
career? How does this kind of prayer 
differ from conventional prayer? 

There are two statements in the 
Sermon on the Mount which recur 
in one form of phrasing or metaphor 
and another over and over again: 


Not every one who says to me, “Master, 
Master,” will enter the Kingdom of God; only 
he who does the will of my Father will 
enter... . 


Under all circumstances treat others as you 
would like them to treat you. 


In a man’s relation to Reality, and 
in a man’s relation to other people, is 
there any circumstance or problem 
not covered by these two principles? 
If one were to live by the first one, 
would the second be necessary? To 
what extent is it possible to fulfil the 
second while disregarding the first? 

The selections are illustrative in- 
stances of certain trends in the New 
Testament. Here is one from the in- 
troduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew and Luke 5): 


Fortunate are you poor, and also you who 
are hungry. 


Fortunate are you who are weak, and you 
whom men oppress. 


You are the salt of the earth. 
You are the light of the world. 


To what kind of men was Jesus 
speaking? What was the nature of 
their good fortune, in his estimation? 
What kind of a situation elicited 
these remarks? Where would Jesus 
stand today? 

There is in laboratory experiments 
a precipitate which causes chemicals 
held in solution to separate into their 
own distinctive form. In exploring 
the resources of the New Testament 
and making them available in one’s 
personal life there is a principle, a 
decision that has to be made before- 
hand, if the value of discoveries of 
truth are to be anything more than 
mere intellectual or literary diver- 
sion. The principle, the decision, is 
this: I decide now, beforehand, to 
make an _undergirding§ decision: 
Whenever I come on truth which 
convinces me that it is truth, I shall 
adopt it and live by it. 

Anyone who decides to do God's will, will 
know. ... 


You will recognize the truth, and the truth 
will make you free. 


| 

3 | 


There will be no C.P.S. camps, but several types of civilian service are 
offered to those whose religious faith forbids their participation in war 


RUSSELL C. TUTTLE 


‘THE conflict between conscience and 
military service dates back to the 
early days of the republic. In the 
process of calling up the militia all 
but six states provided varying de- 
grees of constitutional recognition of 
the right of conscientious objection, 
ranging from exemption extended 
only to members of church groups 
with specific peace testimonies to 
broad exemption granted on the 
simple basis of conscientious scruples. 

In the case of national militia serv- 
ice and in subsequent draft legisla- 
tion since the time of the Civil War, 
the legal right to status as a C.O. has 
been related to religious doctrine or 
conviction. Yet, owing to varied types 
of anti-war convictions and differing 
understanding of the term “reli- 
gious,” many sincere unorthodox ob- 
jectors have been recognized by ad- 
ministrative action, but many more, 
including the sincerely religious, were 
denied recognition and served prison 
sentences. 


OBJECTION ON RELIGIOUS GROUNDS 


The present draft law—the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service 
Act of 1951—attempts to continue 
the religious test. C.O. status is 
granted on grounds of religious train- 
ing or belief defined as 


“an individual’s belief in relation 
to a Supreme Being involving du- 
ties superior to those arising from 
any human relation, but does not 
include essentially political, socio- 
logical, or philosophical views, or 
a merely personal moral code.” 
Since “Supreme Being” may also 
be interpreted differently, the difh- 
culty in fairly determining the legal- 


RUSSELL C. TUTTLE served in a Civilian Public 
Service Camp during World War II. A Quaker, 
he is Director of Seabury Foundation, a student 
center of the Congregational-Christian Church 
in Champaign, Ill. 
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ity of many individual claims is likely 
to continue. The burden of decision 
will rest upon local draft boards or 
appeal boards. This means it will be 
extremely important for C.O.s to 
communicate clearly and fully all 
relevant information according to 
questionnaire instructions and with- 
in time limits prescribed. 

Like all draft registrants, the C.O. 
will receive from the local draft board 
the General Classification Question- 
naire (SSS Form 100). He should 
sign the statement on page 7 indicat- 
ing objection to military service and 
requesting the Special Form for Con- 
scientious Objector (SSS Form 150). 
On Form 150 the choice is made be- 
tween non-combatant military serv- 
ice (1-A-O) or certain types of civilian 
work contributing to the mainte- 
nance of the national health, safety, 
or interest (1-O). It must be returned 
within five days of the mailing date. 
Additional supporting information 
may be sent in at later dates which 
may prove important to C.O.s who 
find themselves unprepared to pre- 
sent a complete claim within the five 
day interval. Full information should 
be filed with the draft board even 
though the registrant’s C.O. data will 
not be considered if there are grounds 
for deferment as a student (1-S or 
2-S), having dependents (III-A), as a 
ministerial student (IV-D), etc. Since 
classifications are subject to change, 
difficulties may occur unless the C.Q.s 
position is known when the question 
of reclassification arises. 

The questions in Form 150 require 
complete statements about beliefs re- 
garding the nature and character of 
a Supreme Being, the extent of the 
use of force, the actions which dem- 
onstrate beliefs, and the public ex- 
pression of convictions held. The 
space allotted for answers is so small 
that extra sheets ought to be used 
and attached to the form. There 


should be doctrinal or scriptural - 


statements in support of beliefs. 


OPTIONS OPEN 


Statements should be quoted from 
church pronouncements or resolu. 
tions regarding military service, war, 
and attitude toward conscientious ob. 
jectors. Letters of reference from 
ministers, teachers, and others who 
can testify to a man’s sincerity should 
also be filed. In answering the ques- 
tion about personal behavior and 
action, it is important to include not 
only participation in peace discus. 
sions or peace work within church 
and community, but actions and at. 
titudes related to general humani- 
tarian service and human brother. 
hood, since these are responsible ef- 
forts to remove suffering and tensions 
that ultimately contribute to the out- 
break of violence. 

If careful attention is given to the 
collection and writing of evidence of 
this sort, and the local board still 
rejects the individual's claim, the 
case can be appealed. A word should 
be said about the difficulty a C.O. 
applicant for civilian service may ex- 
perience if he has recently served, or 
currently is serving, as either a re- 
serve officer or a member of an 
R.O.T.C. unit. Obviously this raises 
questions as to how an individual 
squares his conscientious professions 
with his past or present actions. The 
point is that the two are not neces- 
sarily incompatible providing the 
C.O. has actually tried to withdraw 
from the reserve or the R.O.T.C. by 
stating or filing his case with the ap- 
propriate administrative officer. It is 
within the power of the three Service 
Secretaries (army, navy, air force) to 
grant reserve discharges ‘‘for the con- 
venience of the government’ for 
almost any reason they choose. To 
effect a withdrawal from a compul- 
sory university R.O.T.C. training 
program may necessitate withdrawal 
from the university in question, if 
no alternative university require- 
ment can be negotiated with the 
school administration. In both cases 
it should be clear that the draft board 
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will need specific evidence that the 
C.O. is opposing all military service 
on principle and not merely the pros- 

ct of being drafted for 24 months 


of active duty. 


OPTIONS AVAILABLE TO C.O.s 


Non-combatant Service. Many ob- 
jectors who elect to serve as non-com- 
hatant members of the armed forces 
are conscientiously opposed to the 
process of killing but acknowledge a 
sense of responsibility for sharing the 
hardships, the danger and suffering 
of their fellow soldiers. Many are par- 
ticularly interested in the medical 
corps, the chaplaincy, or other serv- 
ice units designed to meet the non- 
combatant needs of men. A num.- 
ber have scruples as to the type of 
military service they can render. 
Technically, the 1-A-O training and 
service directives are for the most 
part satisfactory in exempting C.O.s 
from actual training in or handling 
of arms. In practice, as reported by 
an investigation last November,! 
weapons study and handling was fre- 
quently ordered. Consultation with 
responsible Pentagon officials has 
failed to bring assurances that the 
situation can be corrected. The actu- 
alities of I-A-O status are that men 
can only be assured that they will 


1 Report on I-A-O Training Program, by 
Lyle Tatum, executive secretary, Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors, 
2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


not be firing a gun. The individual 
who has broader objections may wish 
to reconsider this option in the light 
of what actually may be demanded of 
him. 

Civilian Work Option. At the 
present writing this option (1-O) has 
not been spelled out in detail, only 
broad prospects can be given of the 
nature of the 24 months service to be 
elected. First, 1-Os may offer to enter 
employment by non-profit organiza- 
tions or by government agencies. The 
former includes work with agencies 
primarily engaged in charitable, pub- 
lic health, welfare, educational, and 
scientific activities. Work may be in 
the U. S. A. or overseas. Government 
employment may include federal, 
state, or local agencies such as the 
Farm Security Administration, state 
hospitals, training schools for men- 
tally handicapped, forestry and game 
projects, etc. At the local level, the 
work will be in county homes, munic- 
ipal service, welfare projects, etc. The 
work will be as unrelated to the war 
effort as possible, and civilian in char- 
acter and direction. There will be no 
national work camps such as those 
established during World War II. It 
is likely that a man will be allowed 
to earn at least the minimum pre- 
vailing wage of the work selected. He 
will probably not be permitted to 
work in his home community, and if 
he wishes to elect assignment to a 
non-profit organization, he should 


volunteer by application to the local 
board in advance of normal call-up 
which will begin with 25-year-olds 
and work down. At present, the pros- 
pects are that unless -the C.O. volun- 
teers, the average 1-O may not be 
called up for some months, and those 
under 20 may not be called up until 
after the work program is well under 
way. 

The Counseling Agencies. All 
C.O.s will find it helpful to main- 
tain contact with one or more of the 
following C.O. counseling agencies, 
all of which issue regular bulletins 
of information. This is particularly 
important to men classified 1-O in 
view of the currently developing pat- 
terns of alternative civilian services. 
They are: 1) the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South iegth 
Street, Philadelphia, which issues 
frequent bulletins on work regula- 
tions and types of service openings. 
2) National Service Board for Reli- 
gious Objectors, 1105 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. The NSBRO is 
particularly concerned with prob- 
lems of appeal of draft classifications 
and represents to the government the 
concerns of the general C.O. constitu- 
ency. 3) Central Committee for Con- 
scientious Objectors, 2006 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The CCCO 
advises objectors who come into 
conflict with the draft laws and is 
concerned with those whose cases 
become involved in the courts. 


MILITARY YEARS 
(Continued from page 8) 


acquainted with the issues at stake 
in the world conflict and be armed 
with solid reasons for being where 
you are. Look at your country hon- 
estly, with critical eye and open 
mind. Admit her shortcomings. You 
have an obligation as a citizen to 
help others to understand America, 
her heritage, her history and growth. 
Others will not even try to under- 
stand if they see in you the epitome of 
all that is crude, boorish, brash, and 
thoughtless. So, begin with yourself. 

If you will avail yourself of the 
chance to know and understand the 
people and their customs in the for- 
eign countries where you serve, it 
will prove to be one of the greatest 
educative influences in your life. No 
amount of text-book study can touch 
it. You will be seeing, feeling, think- 
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ing, assimilating facts, sorting out 
experiences, drawing conclusions— 
now critical, now complimentary. 
Use part of your leisure-time to bone 
up on the history of the country 
where you are. The people will be 
pleased and flattered that you know 
so much about them. Build personal 
friendships wherever possible, for it 
is just here that mutual growth and 
understanding reaches its zenith. 
When you return home from your 
tour of duty, then you can help 
others in your college or community 
to understand those people of other 
lands, to see their good points as 
well as bad and to see where we 
might learn from them, but most of 
all to see our common humanity 
with all men under God, responsible 
to serve him and to be agents of his 
love so that we may know what it is 
to live in peace. 


Search Out the UFP 


When one who has been active in a 
Christian Association suddenly finds 
himself in the world of barracks and 
chow line, he often feels lonely and cut 
off from the kind of personal associations 
he enjoyed at college with Christians. 

One good answer to this problem of 
religious and intellectual isolation is the 
United Fellowship of Protestants. This 
is a new but.growing movement of young 
Christians in camps and ships around 
the world. Usually counseled by a chap- 
lain, each local unit meets for worship, 
study, discussion and recreation. A 
monthly magazine, The Link, provides 
material for the use of study groups. 

Men and women going from college 
into military service should become ac- 
quainted with chaplains and find out 
how to participate in existing UFP units, 


or help establish them where none exists. 


Don't let the bonds of Christian com- 
munity fall slack while you are in uni- 
form! 
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Racial Patterns 
in the 


Armed Forces 


By BETTY J. NICHOLS, Otterbein ‘49, a social 
worker in East Harlem Protestant Parish, New 
York City. 


THE racial integration of troops in 
Korea and the executive order of the 
President have led Americans to be- 
lieve that discrimination has been 
eliminated in the armed forces. How- 
ever, while programs to abolish seg- 
regation are formally in effect, apathy 
and outright prejudice are prevent- 
ing their enforcement. 

In the armed forces all forms of in- 
dividual and organizational life are 
governed by regulations issued by 
the heads of the services who are 
under the control of one man, their 
commander-in-chief, the President of 
the United States. In 1948 the Presi- 
dential Executive Order No. 9981 
stated a policy to provide “equality 
of treatment and opportunity for all 
persons in the armed services with- 
out regard to race, color, religion or 
national origin.” 

To achieve this objective a seven- 
man committee headed by Charles 
Fahy was asked to advise and assist 
the branches in developing policies. 
On May 22, 1950, after a detailed 
analysis the Fahy Committee issued 
its report entitled Freedom to Serve. 
The study revealed the strong and 
weak points of existing policies and 
recommended changes to each branch 
of service. 


Integration in the Air Force. The 
air force was first to come out with a 
statement for complete integration. 
In May 1949 the air force issued a 
policy of integration which permitted 
separate Negro units but stated that 
Negroes could be assigned to any 
unit. During the first eight months 
of the “integration” program 74% of 
the Negroes were integrated and 
commanders agreed that efficiency 
had improved and racial incidents 


had diminished. 


Segregation in the Navy. For many 
years the navy has been known for 
its segregated Steward’s Branch. In 
1942 under public pressure a_ pro- 
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gram of gradual integration was 
launched. By 1946 all restrictions on 
Negro enlistment, assignment, hous- 
ing, messing and facilities had been 
lifted. 

However, in 1950 the Fahy Com- 
mittee found that only 5% of Navy 
enlistments were Negroes. There was 
and is some segregation in the Stew- 
ard’s Branch. Only seventeen Negro 
ofhcers were on active duty. At the 
committee’s recommendation in Au- 
gust 1949 the navy announced that 
stewards would receive the grade of 
petty officers and have the privilege 
of transferring to other ratings if 
qualified. In addition, segregation 
was abolished in the marine corps 
during basic training, though per- 
manent assignments have often been 
segregated. 


Segregation and Integration in the 
Army. The army presented the most 
conflicting picture. Traditional army 
policy, set forth by the War Depart- 
ment in October 1940, was based on 
the principles that (1) Negro troops 
had to be assigned to separate units 
and (2) Negro troop strength should 
be limited to a 10% quota in pro- 
portion to the number of Negroes 
in the civilian population. War rec- 
ords proved that the army was hav- 
ing endless trouble with this policy 
and did not have maximum efficiency 
in segregated units. 

In October 1945 the Gillem Board 
was convened to investigate and 
make recommendations for changes 
in the Army’s racial policy. Although 
they suggested opening more jobs for 
Negroes, they upheld the original 
principles of segregated units and a 
quota on enlistments. 

The Fahy Committee found that 
little progress had been made in the 
three years after the Gillem Board 
dissolved. It recommended immedi- 
ate action to : (1) open all army jobs 
to qualified personnel without re- 
gard to race or color, (2) do the same 


for army schools, (3) assign all army 
personnel according to individual 
ability and army need and (4) abo}. 
ish the quota on enlistments. 

The army felt it could not take aj 
these steps immediately. With the 
help of the Fahy Committee a plan 
for gradual integration was worked 
out. In January 1950 the army an. 
nounced a policy which opened army 
schools, occupational specialities and 
reception processing centers to al] 
personnel without regard to race or 
color. A directive issued at the same 
time ordered integration of Negroes 
on the job, in barracks and messes. 
In March 1950 a second directive 
abolished the quota on Negro en. 
listments. 

These steps were in the right direc. 
tion, but there has been no signifi- 
cant move toward integration since 
dissolution of the Fahy Committee 
in 1950. The only exception is the in- 
tegration of troops in Korea where 
low morale demanded the enforce. 
ment of policy. However, when the 
pressures of combat are removed 
there are wide discrepancies between 
policy and practice. When Korean 
troops return to the United States 
they are often reassigned to segregated 
units as permanent assignments. 


The Present Situation. The pres- 
ent picture in the United States 
ranges from one of complete segrega- 
tion to complete integration. In the 
air force 95% of the personnel are 
integrated. A handful of segregated 
units remain where the base com- 
mander claims efficiency or volun- 
tary segregation. 

Although the navy is committed 
to a policy of complete integration, 
practice is still far behind policy. 
More than half of the Negroes in 
the navy are still in the Steward’s 
Branch. Recent reports of the assign- 
ment of Negro recruits as stewards 
contrary to their request reveals that 
there is a continuing practice of seg- 
regation. Outside the  Steward’s 
Branch the integration program has 
been successful. No record is kept of 
a man’s race. If he escapes assign- 
ment to the Steward’s Branch he 1s 
treated exactly as any other sailor. 

The marine corps, under naval 
regulations, suffers from the same 
problems—an_all-colored Steward’s 
Branch, a small percentage of en- 
listed personnel and only six Negro 
officers with nine in the present train- 
ing program. Unlike the navy, the 
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marine corps still keeps records of a 
an’s race on service books. 

The army ranges from complete 
segregation to complete integration. 
The Negro recruit is_ processed 
through an integrated reception cen- 
rer, even in the heart of the South, 
to assure non-discriminatory classifi- 
cation of his skills. He is then put 
through basic training and is as- 
signed to a large training unit with- 
out regard to race or color, but there 
is segregation within the division, 
regiment or battalion to which he is 


assigned. 


m 


out racial quotas. However, once out 
of school the Negro soldier is often 
assigned toa Negro outfit in a “mixed 
unit.” Certain small units, such as 
post-housekeeping and service units, 
are integrated on an individual basis. 

Within this framework there are 
many variations. A Negro soldier 
may find himself denied his assign- 
ment or be removed from his unit 
and reassigned because the com- 
mander wants an all-white outfit. He 
may be quartered in separate bar- 
racks or be forced to commute to 
work from quarters in a completely 


in integrated units or given positions 
of command even in all-Negro units. 
The medical corps best demonstrates 
good use of Negro officers, making 
no distinction in assignment or pro- 
motion. Some of the worst racial 
practice is found in the chaplains 
corps which rarely assigns Negro 
chaplains to any but “jim crow” area 
chapels or Negro outfits. 

At the present time there is no 
effective channel for the enforcement 
of integration policies in any branch 
of service. As long as this is true seg- 
regation will continue to exist in our 


All advanced army schools are inte- 
grated on an individual basis with- 


segregated Negro area. 
Negro officers are seldom utilized 


armed torces and the President’s ex- 
ecutive order will not be enforced. 


TWO KINDS OF SERVICE 


A MAN IN MILITARY UNIFORM is a man “in the service.” When he 
bows in prayer before God alone or in the company of other worshipers, he 
is a participant in a divine service. Is it merely a linguistic coincidence 
that the same word applies to both situations? This word, like many in 
our language, has a wide variety of meanings. It could refer to the silver 
knife and fork by your plate. It could be the way you hit a tennis ball 
into your opponent's court. In fact, Mr. Webster has uncovered more than 
twenty distinct meanings of the word. Is there, however, a similarity be- 
tween its military and religious usage, or rather a great difference? The 
word “service” implies your subordinate position to someone other than 
yourself, your obligation to fulfil the duties which are laid upon you by 
your fear or respect or love of the other. 

As a “service man” you can be rendering service to both God and 
your country. But your motivation for the two kinds of service must neces- 
sarily be of different quality. Perhaps you are in military service because 
of fear—fear of resisting or breaking the law which says you must serve. 
Or else you want to serve in uniform because of a patriotism which could 
be described in terms of intensity as being either a general respect for 
America or a genuine love of country. You alone can know honestly why 
you serve. In any case, for whatever reason, you are “in the service.” 

With regard to God it is an entirely different matter. If you only fear 
Him as the One who decrees laws and punishes their transgressors, you 
canot really serve Him. If you only respect Him as a congenial sort of 
Life-Force to be appealed to in time of trouble, your service will be spuri- 
ous and selfish. Even if you love Him, but love Him no more intensely than 
the staunchest patriot and martyr can love his native land, you are un- 
likely to present yourself as “‘a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” 


IT IS A PECULIAR TEMPTATION for many people to confuse the service 
of country with the service of God, to speak of the two in too close con- 
junction, to blend the symbols of Bible and flag. The temptation for 
others is to embrace the opposite extreme and declare that service to God 
and service to country are mutually exclusive affairs, the one contradict- 
ing the other. 

But for still others—probably the majority of young Christians—the 
problem is not so simple as either of these alternatives. You may be a 
“service man,” engaged in a total military project which is the sour fruit 
of man’s gross sin, but you are still one who by faith is obliged to serve 
God. Within the total context of a military life, which may be either the 
boredom of the barracks or the barbarism of the battlefield, you are en- 
joined, if you indeed love God your Creator, to deport yourself according 
to your understanding of His will. p 

This is no light concern for the Christian’s conscience. The man who 
feels no perplexity about it is insensitive in the extreme, or else has just 
failed to catch sight of the fundamental implications of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Each one of us, in whatever kind of civilian society we live, 
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must be aware of the great incongruity between God's will for us and the 
actual conduct of our lives. The military life presents this incongruity 
with a dramatic incisiveness raised to a higher power. Therefore, as a 
Christian who is simultaneously engaged in the service of country and the 
service of God, you may often feel the need for strengthening the latter 
kind, since the former demands most of your time. 


TO SERVE GOD is not simply to engage in worship, for service means 
the wholeness of living. Yet it is worship which is indispensable for the 
continuance of the total life of service to God. And true worship is just 


that one occupation of the mind and soul which is most difficult to prac- 


tice in the circumstances of military life. In many ways, which you can 
yourself number, army life makes the sustained practice of prayer diffi- 
cult. Our task is to learn how in every situation to preserve the condition 
of mind which makes earnest prayer possible. 

How to do this? Answers which sound easy are easily heard. Advice on 
worship is cheaply given. Your church will supply you generously with 
devotional guides, prayer books and New Testaments. The chaplain will 
do the same. But advice and booklets are only maps and signs which point 
the way towards worship, only the clay into which life has not yet been 
breathed. 

As a soldier or sailor you serve your country by obeying a rigorous dis- 
cipline which is imposed upon you by men of higher rank, acting in a vast 
system of graded authority. Your freedom of action and hence your man- 
ner of service are restricted and limited by your own rank. 

As one in the service of God, however, you are subject to the kind of 
discipline which you personally and freely impose upon yourself. No one 
else will force you to meet with others for worship or to pray by yourself. 
On the contrary, you must struggle to secure the time and privacy for 
prayer, apart from the Sunday chapel service. 

In the company of a few other persons, who like yourself feel the need 
for worship, you can find snatches of time in the weekly routine to meet 
for prayer in common. 

But chances for individual prayer must also be found. And few oppor- 
tunities, for example, are more favorable than the otherwise empty hours 
of standing watch or doing guard duty. A corner of the camp library or a 
remote and isolated place on the ship are potential “closets” of private 
prayer. And at all times the concentrating mind of a person who loves 
God and seeks His power is capable of being closed to surrounding dis- 
tractions in almost any setting. 

While performing your service to country, then, use the aids and oppor- 
tunities for offering service to God. And be assured that God Himself 
seeks and assists those who would worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
Otherwise your life of mind and soul may become a bleak and barren 
desert in which your thirst for God's presence is seldom assuaged. 


—J. ROBERT NELSON 
Study Secretary, United Student Christian Council 
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BOOKS 


Behind Europe’s 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. How- 
ard K. Smith. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. $3.75. 


Written three years ago, Mr. Smith's 
analysis of Europe’s deep economic and 
social problems, with their political and 
moral consequences, nevertheless merits 
careful attention today. Some of the 
trends described have taken a turn for 
the better, others for worse, but the basic 
factors are the same. Students in last 
summer's European Work-Study Semi- 
nar found this book the most helpful of 
those they were asked to read as prepa- 
ration. 

Mainly, this is a country-by-country 
survey of the thirty sovereignties in 
Europe, with a chapter on the United 
States and its “frightening accretion of 
power” and responsibility. It is a refresh- 
er-course on Europe in the first four post- 
war years, especially on the watershed 
events which led to the cold war. It makes 
one aware how easy it is to forget the 
interaction of such developments as the 
Greek war and Russian control over Bul- 
garia and Rumania, or the effect of ter- 
rible weather (beginning January 1947) 
on British power and, hence on ours, 
and on the cold war. Mr. Smith deals 
with the wide variety of psychological 
and other causes of the present conflict, 
many of them not often emphasized else- 
where. Although attention is focused on 
one nation at a time, there is unity and 
a synthesizing of centuries of history. 
Some of the chapters are gems—notably 
that on France diagnosing her crisis of 
today, with its roots back in the French 
Revolution. 

The theme is that Europe is in a per- 
manent Crisis, not just a temporary set- 
back due to the war, and that basic 
changes are necessary. The main cause 
is over-population in relation to current 
resources and potential markets. “The 
market is no longer an adequate means 
of distributing the prodigiously increased 
production of the world’s machinery. The 
profit motive in its last-century purity is 
no longer an adequate governor tor the 
economic pressures of a new time.” 
Furope needs, says Mr. Smith, greater 
productivity, better distribution — of 
wealth with much more emphasis on the 
welfare of the workers, political unity, 
and trade between east and west. He be- 
lieves that the welfare state and _ its 
planned economy is coming by one 
means or another. He gives Russia credit 
for recognizing this and for bringing to 
eastern Europe ‘‘a richer life for the 
common man the only basis on 
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Permanent Crisis 


which freedom can one day be won.” The 
analysis of this sheds new light on a 
widely held theory that the satellite peo- 
ple yearn to throw off the Russian yoke. 
As the author points out, we get our im- 
pressions mainly from political exiles 
who have come from the upper and 
middle classes. 

Czechoslovakia, of course, is the ex- 
ception to progress in eastern Europe— 
the country which had developed both 
democracy and industry has suffered the 
most. Much of Mr. Smith’s praise for 
east European developments is by com- 
parison with life under the Nazis or the 
pre-war dictatorships of the right. Thus, 
he says at one point that Soviet impe- 
rialism is “not economic but political 
and ideological,” yet gives numerous in- 
stances of economic control over the 
satellites. He finds hope in Titoism and 
in the prospect that as other countries 
win the favor of their peoples, they will 
in time feel strong enough to break their 
present relationship to Moscow. 

Mr. Smith holds “that both sides are 
to blame for our parlous condition.” 
When Russia’s acts are “hideously cyni- 
cal” he says so, but he minces no words 
regarding American policies. He criti- 
cizes us for believing that democracy is 
a purely political phenomenon and says 
we should encourage instead of dis- 
courage direly needed social changes in 
Europe. There have been some signs of 
an awakening to this need, but doubtless 
much more needs to be done. 

This is not a cheering book, although 
the author holds that it is possible to 
live in peace with the Soviet Union which 
is not impelled toward war in the way 
that Nazi Germany was. Moreover, he 
points out that “nowhere on the globe 
do the hard material interests of the 
two parties to the tension come into 
necessary conflict.”’ Finally, he does have 
faith in mankind: “If modern man is in 
a worse mess than his simpler forebears, 
it is not because he has not made great 
progress in learning and thinking; it 1s 
because the machine age has created an 
infinitely more complicated world, 
whose changes are too dazingly swift for 
psychology and institutions to adjust 
to them.” 

Careful reading of The State of Europe 
makes day-to-day events more interesting 


and understandable. A good way to sup 
plement it is to listen to Mr. Smith's 
broadcast each Sunday from Euro 
where he is chief of the European New 
Bureau of the Columbia Broadcastj 
System. His scholastic background (bh 
was a Rhodes scholar) as well as hj 
years of close study and experience jp 
Europe give weight to his words. As the 
jacket blurb says, “Whether you agre. 
with him or not, his book makes fas. 
cinating reading.” 

DOROTHY GROFLING 


THE ONLY WAR WE SEEK 
Arthur Goodfriend. Fore. 
word by Chester Bowles 
Farrar, Strauss & Co. $1, 


An American newspaperman in the 
Middle East recently sized up the world 
situation in these words: “Here's this 
world symphony being conducted by the 
Russians. They bring in Persian drums, 
then Egyptian trumpets. Palestinian 
cymbals clash and Syrian violins weep. 
Suddenly a litthke man dashes down the 
aisle crying, ‘Peanuts, popcorn, Point 
Four.’ ‘Then the symphony goes on.” 

The Only War We Seek is an inspir. 
ing call to America to make more than 
peanuts of its Point Four program of 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, 
Taking its title from President ‘Truman's 
speech of May 1951— only kind of 
war we seek is the good old fight against 
man’s ancient enemies . . . poverty, dis 
ease, hunger, and illiteracy’—the book 
argues convincingly that unless America 
finds the imagination and courage to 
make the Point Four idea a reality, 
democracy will lose the war for the hearts 
and minds of the peoples of the world. 

The author, Arthur Goodfriend, lets 
pictures (from the incomparable files of 
Life magazine) tell most of the story, 
It is a story of contrasts: between Amen: 
can plenty and Asian need, between the 
American and Russian approach to Asia, 
between the way our overtures have 
looked to us and the way they looked 
to the Chinese. In presenting material 
like this a book could easily go off into 
sentimentality on one hand or indigna- 
tion on the other. This book does nei 
ther. Instead it presents a factual pic 
ture of what the world situation is and 
a most constructive approach to what 
America can do about it. 

President Truman personally urged 
the author to spread his message as wide: 
ly as possible. Chester Bowles endorses 
the book in a Foreword. 40,000 copies 
had been sold by the end of 1951. As 
paper-backed editions are available for 
$1, it costs no more than a good movie, 
takes less time to read, and can be 
shared. 

HusTON SMI1H 


Department of Philosophy, 
Washington U., St. Louis, Mo. 
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HENRY B. SHEPARD, JR., a recent graduate of Yale University, was the only American 
present in this meeting of leaders of European Student Christian Movements. In a letter 
from Nurnberg, Germany, he describes their fears and hopes for America: 


“POLARIZATION” and ““TOTAL- 
ism” were two words frequently used 
by European student Christian lead- 
ers as they met to discuss the present 
situation on the Continent. All 
Europe, including Scandinavia, now 
feels itself pulled apart between the 
USSR and the USA, two “poles” of 
power, with theories of social organi- 
zation which in one case are com- 
pletely set and unchanging and in 
the other fast becoming so. Both call 
for the total loyalty of less powerful 
nations under their influence. 


FEAR RUSSIAN “TOTALISM” 

Naturally, Europeans tear Russian 
“totalism.”’ Russia began with the 
theory of a 19th century European 
philosopher and simplified all anal- 
yses to the economic level. Human 
relations, history—all is to be ex- 
plained in terms of a few simple ma- 
terialistic laws, and society is to be 
built on this basis. ‘This is a “total- 
ism’ in which everything is based on 
the simple Marxist analysis. Failures 
in society, it is explained, are not 
due to any basic flaw in the Commu- 
nist theory but to an “impertect real- 
ization” of it. The citizen may criti- 
cize its applications—how collectivi- 
zation can be better carried out, or 
how Communists can be made. bet- 
ter Communists—but he may make 
no basic criticism of the theory itself. 


FEAR AMERICAN “TOTALISM” ALSO 

We are familiar with this analysis 
of the Russian situation but the 
European now sees the development 
of a similar “‘totalism” in the USA. 
The basic principles of our society 
also come out of Europe, from 18th 


EUROPE SPEAKS 


century liberalism. As Europeans 
see it, these principles—so called 
‘Americanism’ —are now beginning 
to be deified in the USA just as 
Communism has been deified in the 
USSR. According to what the Euro- 
pean now reads in his newspaper 
about America, anyone who launches 
any basic criticism against these ideas 
is condemned as a traitor guilty of 
“unAmericanism.” As in Russia, fail- 
ures in our government are also only 
“organizational mistakes.” The 
USA is coming to the point where 
everyone will be compelled to sub- 
scribe to “Americanism” and no 
other way of thinking will be pos- 
sible. 

The American attitude toward the 
rest of the world has stiffened appre- 
ciably since the disillusionment of the 
Prague coup in 1948. From the ex- 
treme of complete trust in Russia, we 
have gone to the extreme of all-out 
opposition, and in consequence we 
seem to be forcing our own people 
and our allies to be all-out tor Ameri- 
canism as the only possible alterna- 
tive. Woe betide him who suggests 
any other way of opposing Commu- 
nism—he is certainly a Communuist 
himself! Now an iron curtain is to be 
erected on the Western border to 
match that of the East. McCarthyism, 
loyalty oaths for professors, and the 
whole fervor for rearmament are 
only a few indications of America’s 
progress toward a totalist state. For- 
tunately the process has not gone as 
far in our country as in Russia. 
Therefore Europeans think it still 
worthwhile to warn us against such a 
development in the hope that it can 
be halted. 


lo understand the ettect on 
Europe of our stiffened attitude and 
our insistence that all anti-Commu- 
nists must be all-out-pro-American, 
several factors must be considered. 
Basically it must be remembered that 
Europe resents our present powertul 
position. France, proud of her great 
culture, and England which ruled 
the world in the 19th century, have 
been reduced to abject beggars 
through the dollar shortage and the 
economic after-effects of the war. 
This resentment might have been 
avoided if we had not tried to export 
our special “Americanism” philoso- 
phy along with our economic help. 
Europe would not have minded being 
aided economically nearly as much 
it we had indicated that the Euro- 
peans might have some insights to 
contribute in the struggle against 
Communism. Instead we have in- 
sisted not only that we have the best 
in technical assistance but that we 
“know it all” in theory as well. Hav- 
ing none of the characteristic Euro- 
pean sens de l’echec in our convic- 
tion of our complete recititude, we 
have pushed free enterprise and our . 
other pet theories down the throats 
of the Europeans, confident that it 
was not only the best but the only 
remedy to the Communist threat. But 
it is characteristically European to 
see things in their complexity—not 
to accept a dogmatic position from 
Fast or West. Now that we have 
seemingly written off the East (ex- 
cept as a field for possible revolution) 
and permit no criticism of our theo- 
ries, it is not strange that Europe 
wonders if USA totalism will even- 
tually organize her into a second 
group of satellites. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN invites students and recent graduates to reply to our European neigh- 
bors. Are their fears of USA policy justified? Does our fear of Russia betray weakness in Ameri- 
can democracy? How can students strengthen democracy at home and abroad? 
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EUROPE FEARS AMERICAN 
RELIANCE ON ARMS ALONE 

The problem of rearmament pre- 
sents a good example of the way 
America demands total loyalty; it 
also reveals her inability to see ways 
other than her own. Europeans do 
not criticize us only for our idealistic 
and naive policy of complete oppo- 
sition, since the disillusionment. 
What bothers them most in the new 
policy is the way we think of opposi- 
tion to Communism only in negative 
terms. Many Americans who would 
hardly believe that man can be saved 
from the devil by putting a copy of 
the Ten Commandments into his 
hands, grasp at the idea that Commu- 
nism can be defeated through nega- 
tive means—arms alone. Rearma- 
ment is not only dangerous because 
it is a completely defensive and nega- 
tive reaction to Communism but be- 
cause of its disastrous effect on the 
European economy. The diversion 
of so much of the national budget for 
nonproductive goods like guns has 
brought a slow but steady inflation 
and a lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing all over the continent. This may 
reach such proportions that the in- 
ternal collapse of capitalism, prophe- 
sized by Communist theory, may very 
well bring Communism to Western 
Europe without a war. “If I were 
Stalin” a German said to me recently, 
“I'd be a fool to start a war. He only 
needs to let us rearm and wait.” 

The psychological effect of rearma- 
ment is also dangerous. Europeans 
fear that reliance on military meth- 
ods will destroy the democratic soci- 
ety we are trying to preserve. This 1s 
especially true in Germany, where 
the Germans are quick to point out 
the contradiction of what we said 
just after the war (“You are to forget 


your militarism”) and our present 
proposals for rearmament. Germany 
has litthe enough democratic tradi- 
tion, and a new militarism would just 
about kill it, according to many ser1- 
ous thinking Germans. There were 
few at the conference, however, who 
said Europe must have no military 
defense at all. Without exception 
they called for economic aid to build 
up the standard of living and warned 
against the present large scale of 
armament. War is feared more from 
the Americans than from the Rus- 
sians, who need only to create more 
little Koreas and wait for the fulfill- 
ment of their basic theory about the 
collapse of capitalism. They fear that 
America will tire of spending one- 
third of her national income each 
year on a war machine that rapidly 
becomes obsolete and that a little 
spark may cause her to begin a war 
just to end the tension. Force may 
be all that Russians understand, but 
Europeans challenge America’s con- 
tention that there is only one kind 
of force—military. 


EUROPE WARNS AMERICA 


Europeans would like to feel that 
their advice is taken more seriously, 
so that it might prevent America 
from becoming a completely totalistic 
state where no doctrines are permit- 
ted which conflict with the basic 
theses of Americanism, the latter to 
be enforced through police-state 
methods. Our present reactions to 
the Russian menace seem to be those 
of a sick democratic state. 

The Europeans might’ merely 
shrug their shoulders and do nothing 
in the face of what seem to be dan- 
gerous tendencies in our country. 
But the delegates tried to find ways 
to discharge their prophetic duty 
positively. First there was the request 


for more USA students at European 
conferences so that they could gain g 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
continental analysis. Language jg 
always a problem and it is hoped that 
more Americans will learn a foreign 
language, for it would help contacts 
immensely. Moreover U. S. students 
should take upon themselves the re. 
sponsibility of getting in touch with 
national movements while they are 
in Europe. Many SCM _ members 

» from our country on their summer 
vacations look at cathedrals in Parijs 
and never make contact with the 
French SCM. Another method by 
which we can become better ac. 
quainted with the European atti. 
tude is by including foreign students 
now in the USA in our own actiyj. 
ties, locally and in regional confer. 
ences. Greater use can be made of 
publications. Student groups which 
have a newsletter or magazine should 
be encouraged to write direct (or 
through the WSCF, 13 rue Calvin, 
Geneva, Switzerland) to the offices of 
the various European national move. 
ments to get a “Letter from France” 
or “Germany” to include in their 
publications. ‘‘Sister’’ universities 
should also be developed with the 
SCM in an American college work- 
ing out a special relationship with 
an SCM group in a European uni- 
versity—or even developing a general 
relationship between the two uni- 
versities as a whole. In this way 
closer contact will be developed that 
will help the USA student to see 
himself through the eyes of others. 
Since much can still be done to pre- 
vent our nation from going any fur- 
ther on the road to totalism, these 
insights would go far toward encour- 
aging action which would help to 
preserve a strong and democratic 
world. 


“Astute political management can control today’s crisis, the great- 
est crisis in world history. What is this crisis? It stems for the most 
part from revolutions that sweep the earth and involve most of the 
people of the world. They are revolutions against feudalism; against 
the ownership and control by a few men of the wealth and resources 
of a nation while the bulk of the people work on meager shares for 
the few at the top. Where there is feudalism, Communist organizers 
work with the greatest ease and gain the quickest results. 


Have we become victims of the military mind? 


“The desire to be rid of feudalism, the desire to throw the foreigner 
out, the desire for equality of status—these whip up the tremendous 
unrest that disturbs the world today. Management of these revolutions 


and the problems they create is a political problem of the first magni- 
tude. That we have taken the military rather than the political ap- 
proach to these problems is powerful proof that we have become 
victims of the military mind. 

“The formulation of our foreign policy has slipped more and more 
into the hands of the military clique that has possessed Washington, 
D. C. The emphasis has been more and more on military strategy, less 
and less on political management. . . . 


—<Associate Justice William O. Douglas 
In Look Magazine, March 11, 1952 
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Planks 


by PAUL E. CONVERSE 


WHETHER you will be carrying 
guns or books next fall, you have 
wo democratic responsibilities—to 
define the major issues which our 
country is facing, and then to vote. 
Too many election decisions are 
based on personalities and not on the 
broad social platforms to which the 
candidate is committed. Such voting 
has led to the phenomenon of a state 
supporting one presidential candi- 
date and then putting a “favorite 
sn” in Congress who consistently 
votes against the president's pro- 
grams. 

But, in the welter of grave prob- 
lems ahead, foreign and domestic, 
how can one sort out those which 
should be the real issues of the com- 
ing campaign? Let us begin with the 
thesis of The Christian in the World 
Struggle’ that this century is one of 
world-wide social revolution, char- 
acterized by “. the rise of sub- 
merged classes, nations and races, de- 
manding not simply the ameliora- 
tion of their lot, but participation in 
the total life of society.” (p. 16) 


FRAME OF REFERENCE, 1952 

Emerging from this perspective is 
a two-fold objective which can guide 
our thinking as we try to select the 
basic problems. On the positive side 
we must develop and support polli- 
aes, both foreign and domestic, 
which will encourage greater partici- 
pation by all people in the life of 
society. Negatively, our task is that 
of containment of those forces which 
attempt to capture this world revolu- 
ion and pervert it for their own ends. 

A number of the “myths” about 
the world which cloud our vision, 
especially before elections, are quick- 
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PARTY PLATFORMS 


ly swept away by a recognition of 
the real nature of the social revolu- 
tion which is sweeping the world. 
The revolution will remain in force 
for many decades, and for us there 
will be no return to the relative 
peace, quietand isolation for the first 
part of the twentieth century. Polli- 
ticians know the power of this deep 
nostalgia and platform planks will 
be designed to appeal to it. The 
younger generation must insist upon 
a realistic interpretation of the pres- 
ent world as one in which powerful 
tensions will exist for years to come. 
We will have to live and mature 
with these unsolvable problems. 
There is no “success pattern” in in- 
ternational relationships. ‘The scien- 
tific “problem-solving” of the labora- 
tory cannot be transferred to the halls 
of international mediation. Political 
promises of the panacea type are 
only escapes. We should be especially 
wary of them, lor we are long habitu- 
ated by our culture to psychological 
escapes from all that is painful. Fur- 
ther, we like to be able to give easy 
answers and often we manufacture 
pat solutions rather than face the 
disturbing complications of partial, 
conditional and tentative ones. The 
reverse of this is the easy “blame an- 
swer,” which also does not face up to 
facts. Scapegoating is not limited to 
the Germany of the 1930's. Within 
this realistic frame of reference, let 
us turn to the issues which our pre- 
suppositions make central. 


ISSUES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


The balance between economic 
and military foreign aid is the most 
crucial problem. Over the next four 
years the USA will have to carry 
the major burden of supplying large 
quantities of tractors, guns, and man- 
power to many parts of the world. 
Party platforms will over-emphasize 
one type of aid at the expense of the 


other, often in subtle ways. We must 
point out the disaster of a one-sided 
program. Besides military aid, eco- 
nomic assistance to all free countries, 
in billion dollar amounts, is a high 
priority. Each person will have to 
determine the relative weights he 
will give these two programs. 

The way in which we relate our- 
selves to other peoples in their strug- 
gle to realize a better life—including 
the way we administer foreign aid— 
is another fundamental issue. Often 
the recipients are as worried about 
the guiding policies and objectives 
as they are thankful for the actual 
aid. 

We should note carefully the way 
in which presidential candidates pro- 
pose to strengthen the voluntary as- 
pect of military and economic coop- 
eration between free countries united 
in such organizations as NATO. 
Some candidates may insist on telling 
our allies what they should do, in 
much the same way that eastern satel- 
lites are “told.”” We need a core of 
leaders committed to our ideals, not 
just to the embodiment of them we 
know at present in the USA. 

Our country is committed to a 
United Nations world. We should 
see how each party proposes to 
strengthen the component parts of 
the UN. 


ISSUES OF DOMESTIC POLICY 


In our own highly technological 
society there is an inevitable but 
often hidden force driving toward 
the concentration of production, 
power, and wealth in the hands of a 
narrowing minority. Hence in all 
domestic issues the prior problem 
becomes one of making these centers 
of power responsible to the collective 
will of larger and larger groups of 
people. Secondly, we need to test 


PAUL E. CONVERSE is Educational Secretary 
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every platform plank to make cer- 
tain it does not contradict the aims 
of our foreign policies. It is ridicu- 
lous to talk about lowering taxes at 
a time when our international role 
will be demanding more and more 
from us. 

In regard to rearmament the big 
question is, how much and how fast? 
Any platform worthy of theename 
will take a specific stand on this issue, 
as part of the over-all strategy for 
the next four years. It should also 
make a forthright proposal for relat- 
ing to a healthy civilian economy 
both the heavy demands of a military 
program and the large investments 
needed to develop technically re- 
tarded countries. 

The issue of inflation is closely 
related to the questions of rearma- 
ment. As the cost-of-living continues 
upward, we need to know how pro- 
foundly each party is concerned and 
what its plans are for checking the 
trend. The principle for judgment 
should be, Is the proposed tax struc- 
ture such that it will help redistribute 
the country’s wealth and power? A 
democratic government should func- 
tion to prevent any group or class 
from amassing so much wealth and 
power that they can dictate the na- 
tional policy and act to protect the 
dominant position they have come 
occupy. 

A strong program of social reform 
is important for us internally as well 
as internationally. The urgency of a 
more effective civil rights program, 
for example, is underlined when we 
realize that two-thirds of the people 
of the world are not white. The 
USA is being closely scrutinized on 
this score. We must have stronger 
assurances than were given in 1948 
of the determination of parties to 
make specific and much needed re- 
forms. 


SOME ISSUES ARE PHONEY 

Look carefully at the “major” 
campaign issues. It is a time-honored 
trick to blow up a minor issue to 
major proportions for the entertain- 
ment or obfuscation of the voter and 
to distract his attention from larger 
and more complex problems. The 
current issue of “corruption in gov- 
ernment” is a case in point. News- 
paper reporters, with their addiction 
for the spectacular, are playing the 
corruption theme to the hilt, giving 
it valuable front-page space and 
spreading the impression that every 
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government official under the Demo- 
cratic administration is basically dis- 
honest. Without minimizing the 
serious nature of individual cases of 
fraud, it should be remembered that 
the number of reported cases is very 
small in comparison with the vast 
number of government personnel 
and the great variety of fields in 
which government operates. 
Since World War II our national 
climate of morals has hit a deep low, 
and corruption as a character trait 
is not confined to government per- 
sonnel. Indeed, most of the pressure 
for shady deals has come from private 
and vested interests who have paid 
handsomely for special favors. There 
is every indication, these spring 
months, that Congress has no inten- 
tion of dealing frankly with the evi- 
dences of individual dereliction, and 
that the matter is destined to become 
a phoney “major issue” of the 
November campaigns. 


THINK, DISCUSS, AND ACT 

Since the 1948 presidential cam- 
paigns, the American public has held 
its newspapers and news commenta- 
tors in profound distrust, in the 
realm of political evaluation and 
prediction. They reason that, if the 
newsmen could so completely misin- 
terpret the contemporary scene in the 


USA, how is it possible to trust their 
reports on either domestic or foreign 
affairs? At this point Christian fo}, 
have an important advantage over 
other American people, tor in other 
countries are fellow Christians With 
whom we can communicate in inter. 
national conferences and ey. 
changes of visits. There are also 
Christian missionaries, many of them 
capable of mature political evalya. 
tion and analysis. And on our eo}. 
lege campuses there are foreign sty. 
dents from whom we can learn 2 
great deal. 

Of course, we need to evaluate the 
political orientation of our sources 
of information. But even more jm. 
portant is our need to overcome our 
habit of not taking seriously what 
such sources have to say. Foreign 
friends remind us we tend to accept 
only those things which we want to. 
or which reveal the good side of our 
policies. 

A German student said recently 
that most of his future would be 
determined by decisions made in the 
USA. This is true of our contempo- 
raries in many parts of the world, 
Along with our responsibility to vote 
is the one of understanding and in- 
fluencing these issues which affect so 
deeply the lives of millions of people, 
in many countries of the world. 
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It can happen! 


Justus in The Minneapolis Star 
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and many others state 
their faith, in 


Religious Beliefs of 
American Scientists 


By EDWARD LEROY LONG, Jr. 


A study of what our great men 
of science say about the meaning 
of life and the grounds on which 
they base their religious faith. $3 


SCIENTISM, MAN 
AND RELIGION 

By D.R. G. OWEN. How science, 
restored to its rightful position, 
can work for the benefit of man— 
provided we give up scientism as 
a religion and turn to the Chris- 
tian faith. $3.50 


At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. ™~* 
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| Put Christian Faith into Action 
In a 


YWCA CAREER 


Interesting and creative work with a 
Christian International Movement, on 
college campuses and in communities 
Requires: Bachelors’ degree minimum; 
experience, such as religious education, 
teaching, group work 


Write to: 
Personnel Services, 
National Board, YWCA 


Shall the USCC 
Become a Department 
of the NCCC? 


The Student Movements of the 
YMCA and YWCA are in process of con- 
sidering the proposal which has come 
to them from the 1951 USCC Assembly, 
that the United Student Christian Coun- 
cil shall become a department of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. The position of the two 
Movements will be determined at the 
annual meeting of the National Student 
Council of the YMCA and YWCA, Au- 
gust 2g-Sepember 5. At that time the 
councils will discuss the proposal and 
vote on it. Representatives of the YMCA 
and YWCA will then participate in the 
USCC Assembly and will contribute to 
the decision which the USCC will make. 
Whatever decison the YMCA and YWCA 
make will be subject to review by the 
National Student Assembly of 1954. 

The NSCY Administrative Committee 
has distributed more than 3,000 copies 
of a document which presents the chief 
reasons for and against the USCC Assem- 
bly proposal as well as some material 
about a consultative realuonship. ‘hese 
copies have been sent to the presidents, 
chief advisers, and staff of all local Asso- 
ciations and to all National Council 
members and national staff members. 
Local and regional groups have been 
asked to discuss the relationship question 
and to send their findings to the national 
executives who will see that this mate- 
rial is made available to the council 
members. 

It is hoped that members of the Move- 
ment are giving careful consideration to 
this important question which is before 
us. In addition to the documents which 
the Administrative Committee has pre- 
pared, the following magazines and ar- 
ticles may be of help as background for 
reaching a decision: 


We printed 
5,000 extra copies 


of this May Issue 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


so that YOU, if you wish, may order 
a copy tor every graduating man or 
woman on your campus. 


A copy of the magazine can take the 
place of the personal interview you 
cannot have with the hundreds of 
young people who next month will 


FACING 
MILITARY SERVICE 


It will be advisable to get your order in 
right away, while the supply holds out. 


500 copies for $60 
Here are the | 400 copies for $50 
rates for _ 100 copies for $15 


mail orders | 10 copies for $2 
One copy 


Send order to: 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


The National Council Outlook. A monthly. 
National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. $2.00 a year. 


News from the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA. 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Work Book for the Constituting Convention. 
Planning Committee for the National 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


John Bennett's article Whither the National 
Council? in the January 7th issue of 
“Christianity and Crisis.” 


ANDERSON 


Of Men and Events 


Paul M. Limbert, president of Spring- 
held College, will become the next gen- 
eral secretary of the World’s Alliance of 
YMCAs. Following a year of visiting 
YMCAs in all parts of the world, Dr. 
Limbert will take over his new responsi- 
bilities in July, 1953, succeeding Tracy 
Strong, who retires after thirty years 
with the World’s Alliance, sixteen of 
them as general secretary. Dr. Limbert 
will be the sixth general secretary since 
the World’s Alliance was founded in 
1855. His headquarters will be in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


MAY, 1952 


Dedication. On April 29 the Interna- 
tional Christian University in Japan is 
to be dedicated in an impressive cere- 
mony. On April go, the univeristy will 
open on a limited scale for research, serv- 
ice, and English language study, in a pro- 
gram set up by Japanese and American 
faculty members of ICU. Students will be 
admitted for matriculation in 1953. Many 
churches of America have taken an Easter 
offering this year to help finance the first 
phase of the university's development 
program. 


Foundation. Dartmouth College trustees 
have established the William Jewett 


Tucker Foundation for the purpose of 
furthering the moral and spiritual growth 
of students. Endowment funds of $120,- 
000 have been given and a faculty advi- 
sory committee has been asked to pro- 
pose ways in which the Foundation may 
work to the end that “the spiritual and 
the intellectual may become completely 
fused” in the life of the college. 


Cancellation. The Columbus (Ohio) 
Students-in-Industry project will not 
meet in the summer of 1952. The reason 
for cancellation is the inability to secure 
requisite leadership for preparation and 
administration of the project. 
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What sort of public housing 
would you support in Congress? 
Are you in favor of National Health 


In a democracy each citizen is responsible fer the course the nation takes. Christian judgment and 
action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. Spon 
brings information concerning public issues demanding Christian judgment and action by students. 


Domestic Issues in the 1952 Election 


Upon entering the second half of the 
twentieth century, the United States is 
faced with great responsibility in the 
historic shifts of international leader- 
ship. These responsibilities fall to each 
one of us as citizens of this democracy. 
On the cumulative vote of each of us 
depends much of the world’s future. The 
foreign and domestic policies which the 
United States follows during the com- 
ing years will play a leading role in the 
vital decisions for peace or war, plenty 
or poverty, good will or hatred. 

Our domestic policies are equally im- 
portant, for they represent to other na- 
tions our “practices” matched against 
our foreign policy “‘preachings.” We can- 
not preach that a democracy means 
equality, yet continue to allow the fester 
of racial and religious discrimination to 
develop. We cannot successfully aid 
other nations without keeping our econ- 
omy strong, our people strong and 
healthy, our resources well developed. 

Now, more than ever before, each of 
us must renew his efforts to meet his 
responsibility as a Christian by helping 
the nation make the decisions which our 
faith in God requires. Each of us must 
make the best possible us@ of his vote. 


Campus CEC’s and the Campaign 
Campus Committees on Effective Citi- 
zenship are studying the issues of the 
political campaign and are urging stu- 
dents to play a responsible part in it. 
The March issue of SPAN (see THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for March, p. 22) dis- 
cussed the importance of political parties 
and outlined ways of taking an active 
part in them. The April issue of SPAN 
(see ‘THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, for April, p. 
24) raised questions for discussion con- 
cerning the foreign policy of the United 
States. The current number deals with 
domestic issues. ‘The following questions 
are phrased to be asked of prospective 
candidates. It is suggested that students 
study them and then confer with candi- 
dates either by letter or in person. The 
same questions can be used as the basis 
for resolutions for the party platforms. 


Questions on Major Domestic Issues 
A. INFLATION (Rent, Price and Wage 
Controls) 


(For the position of the National As- 
sembly of the Student YMCA and 
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YWCA, see Assembly Actions, p. 7. See 
SPAN for December 1951 on The 
Worldwide Implications of Inflation in 
the U.S.A.) 

1. Do you feel that the present rent, 
price and wage controls are adequate to 
meet the current economic crisis? 

2. Do you favor the Capehart Amend- 
ment which allows manufacturers to 
boost their profits beyond increased costs 
(allowing them to figure profits after 
they have covered increased costs)? 

g. If as result of current weak price 
controls, prices continue to rise, do you 
favor the continuance of present con- 
trols? 

4. Do you favor the continuation of 
the present program of price supports 
for agriculture? 

B. DEFENSE 

(See: Assembly Actions, p. 7. SPAN, 
March 1951, on Universal Multtary 
Training and Service.) 

1. Is Universal Military ‘Training 
necessary, in addition to Selective Serv- 
ice? 

2. Has the unification of the armed 
services produced unity? 

g. What relation should Civil De- 
fense have to Military Defense? 

4. Do you favor the continuance of 
the Congressional “Watchdog’”” Commit- 
tee on defense expenditures, and do you 
suggest any changes in its mode of opera- 
tion: 
>. Do you favor integration of all 


races in the armed services? 


C. NATURAL RESOURCES 

(See: Assembly Actions, p. 7. Also Big 
Government and Conservation, pub- 
lished by the League of Women Voters.) 

Do you favor such public projects as: 
Missouri Valley Authority; St. Lawrence 
Seaway; Central Valley Authority? 

Do you favor allowing three coastal 
states to claim the income from oil on 
the submerged coastal lands of the conti- 
nental shelf? 


D. EDUCATION 

(See: Assembly Actions, pp. 4, 5, 7- 
SPAN, January 1951, Support Equal Op- 
portunity in Higher Education for All 
People.) 

Do you favor federal aid to education? 

Do you favor continuation and devel- 
opment of the National Science Founda- 
tion? 
E. Housinc AND HEALTH 

(See: Assembly Actions, pp. 7, 8. 
SPAN, May 1950, Increase Social Se- 
curity.) 


Insurance? 


F. Civic LIBERTIES 

(See: Assembly Actions, p. 8. SPAN 
December 1950, Study the Internal ge. 
curity Act of 1950. SPAN, February 19 
Help to end Character Assassinations jp 
Congress. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
ary 1952.) 

McCarran Act—Do you believe the 
government should establish proceduppps 
that will insure fair hearings for pe 
denied permission to visit the USA> 

Do you favor continuation of the Un. 
America Ctivities Committee? 

Do you favor repeal of the Smith Ae 

Do you favor Home Rule for Washing. 
ton, D. C.? | 


G. Civit RIGHTS 


(See: Assembly Actions, p. 7. Tue 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, February 1952. SPAN, 
January 1951, Support Equal Opporty. 
nity in Higher Education for all People) 

Do you favor revision of the cloture 
rule so filibuster can be broken by q 
majority of Senators present and voting? 

Do you favor establishment of a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee with 
power of enforcement? 


SUGGESTED ACTION 

1. Study the voting records of your 
Congressmen on the above issues. See 
Significant Roll Calls, 82nd Congress, 2 
cents. League of Women Voters, 726 Jack 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C; 
Americans for Democratic Action, 1749 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

2. After studying the issues, urge stu 
dents to discuss them with candidates ig 
person or by letter. 

g. Hold a campus-wide meeting on 
Planks for the Party Platforms. Discug 
both foreign and domestic issues. Urge 
each student to write a letter to the 
party of his choice suggesting planks for 
the party platform: Dates and addressés 
follow: 


Mr. Darlington Hoopes, Chairman} 
Socialist Party Convention, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (May go-June 1.) 


Mr. Guy Gabrielson, Chairman; 
Republican Party Convention, 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, 
Illinois. (Opens July 7.) 


Mr. Frank McKinney, Chairman; 
Democratic Party Convention, 
International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Illinois. (Opens July 21.) 
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